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THE MARINE RAM AS A NAVAL ECONOMY. 


THE elements of naval strength are varied and hardly admit of con- 
sideration independently of each other. We have no armor-plated gun- 
bearing vessels other than of the monitor type, and the plating on them 
is so inferior in resistance as to be readily pierced by even the lightest 
rifle guns forming a ship’s battery, whilst it would be absolutely wrecked 
by the projectiles in use by all of the armor-plated and many of the 
sheathed vessels of war afloat. Then considered as to speed, they 
could only. become aggressive in very narrow waters and under excep- 
tional circumstances. As they really are, instead of a naval strength, 
should we have a war, they would prove “a delusion and a snare.” 
The fact that we are at the present time lamentably weak is frankly set 
forth by the report of Mr. Harris, unanimously indorsed by the Naval 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 

Among the papers read before the Naval Institute in Washington 
last winter was one by Lieutenant Frederick Collins, U.S.N., on 
“ Naval Affairs,” and the causes which have led to this state of affairs, 
and suggesting a scheme by which, without extravagant expenditure, 
our navy might be placed on a respectable footing. 

The general features presented, with which I believe much the 
larger part of the educated navy men of all grades are in accord, are 
to divide our naval vessels into two general classes,—one for coast 
defense, the other for cruising abroad and serving as schools of instruc- 
tion for officers and crew. 

The cruisers should have speed, handiness, great power and range 
of armament, capability of keeping the sea and making fair progress 
under sail, and having as large coal capacity as can be secured without 
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sacrifice of the qualities named. These requisite qualities it was argued 
could best be united in unarmored vessels of the “ composite” construc- 
tion for the smaller, and of iron vessels sheathed in wood for the larger. 
No vessels of length of any other methods of construction made of 
wood wholly, however strapped, will have the necessary rigidity of 
frame to secure lineage to the enginery, without which rigidity a 
maintained speed is impossible. An attempt ends either in a disabled 
engine, or slowing down to cool the parts heated by friction from bad 
lineage. 

For coast defense it was assumed or shown that our reliance should 
be upon marine rams, torpedo-boats, and floating-batteries, the latter 
now imperfectly represented in our vessels of the monitor type. 

The marine ram, however, should be regarded as the principal 
element on which dependence is to be placed, and in order to meet 
requirements should have speed and the power of maintaining it for 
twenty hours at least, handiness, great strength of construction, and a 
practical invulnerability to shot, to be secured by such form or lines as 
will offer the least surface and present the most favorable angles for 
deflection ; thus a minimum of armor-plating will render the vessel 
invulnerable to shot. I am quite in agreement with these ideas, 

The vessels for cruisers would, as before stated, in time of peace be 
schools of instruction, and in war would be efficient in destroying the 
commerce of an enemy,—an important object, quite impossible of at- 
tainment with our present navy or with any number of such vessels as 
compose it. 

We have reason to believe that we do not now possess one vessel of 
war capable of overhauling even the slowest vessel of the numerous 
lines of ocean steamers plying regularly as packets between Europe and 
the United States. 

The immediate construction of a proper number of serviceable 
vessels cannot be too strongly urged, but the object of the present 
article is rather to consider the question as to how the principal defense 
of our coasts may be most certainly and economically secured. 

With many people coast defense is regarded merely as a question of 
heavy ordnance mounted on proper fortifications, and supplemented 
perhaps by torpedoes as mines placed in the channels leading to our 
harbors. An important distinction, that should not be overlooked, ex- 
ists between harbor and coast defense. Admitting for the moment that 
harbors may be efficiently protected by fortifications and submarine 
mines, there are still important points to be considered. ‘ We have,” 
said Lieutenant Collins in the paper before referred to, “an enormous 
extent of coast-line, along which much valuable property lies within 
range of ordnance now afloat, or the easy reach of an enemy in a sudden 
raid, without the necessity of taking his ships into any port at all. 

Our coastwise commerce would not last long with an enemy cruis- 
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ing upon our shores, and torpedoes alone can neither prevent this nor 
his covering with a fleet the approaches to our principal ports on the 
breaking out of hostilities and making a prize of every vessel bound in 
or out. To protect ourselves from such aggressions as these, we must 
have at hand the means to drive an enemy entirely from the vicinity of 
our shores.” 

We come, then, to the question, How are our coasts to be effectually 
defended in the most economical manner? Certainly no great power 
can safely be without armor-plated ships or the means of destroying 
them aggressively,—yet we have neither. In vain may we hope for 
naval efficiency without one or the other. We are now absolutely liable 
to insult and injury from almost every civilized nation without the 
power to resent it or to defend even our own coasts. 

Must we, then, match the expensive armor-plated gun-bearing vessels 
with similar constructions? It seems to me there is a much shorter, 
less expensive, and more effective method. The experience of the 
navies of the world ‘during the past fifteen years has established the 
enormous cost of such ships and their rapid deterioration through stress 
of weather, and the strains produced thereby, as well as through the 
“silent tooth of time.” The ease with which they have sunk each 
other when endeavoring to avoid it, suggests the havoc which a fleet of 
properly-constructed rams would make in a fleet of armor-plated vessels 
assembled in some offing or bay. We may readily admit that on the 
high seas they would remain secure, but what purpose could they 
accomplish there ? 

Considerations of both economy and efficiency point to the marine 
ram as the main element in the solution of the problem of coast defense. 
This does not do away with the necessity of providing ourselves with 
ordnance of the most improved type, as well as with proper fortifica- 
tions, and for the use of torpedoes, both fixed and movable, for all 
these things are proper and necessary adjuncts in any well-devised 
scheme of defense. But it is to the ram that I would look as the 
cheapest, readiest, and surest weapon upon which to depend. 

In this, as in many other things, history is repeating itself. In the 
earliest combats of men afloat it was the power of ramming that decided 
the issue of the conflict. Their projectiles were arrows that could in- 
flict no injury on the opposing hulls, and with their bulwarks and 
shields of various kinds conflicts would have been interminable had it 
not been either for boarding or ramming. Boarding, when the op- 
posing forces are at all equally matched in point of numbers, exposes 
the assailants to great loss of life. This is not the case with ramming ; 
a fatal or even a serious injury once inflicted on the hull, the opponent 
becomes helpless, and unless rescued must either be captured or perish. 
It is not strange, therefore, that among the ancients, in their galleys 
propelled by oars, ramming was the favorite mode of attack. But with 
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the advent of sails as the mode of propulsion, the motive-power no 
longer permitted the facility of manceuvre necessary to success in ram- 
ming, and it therefore fell into disuse. 

No sooner did steam become an actual and reliable motive-power, 
permitting a fair velocity, than the ram was again advocated by naval 
men. In the model-room of the Naval School at Annapolis there may 
be seen a model of a marine ram proposed by Commodore Samuel Bar- 
ron more than fifty years ago. A quarter of a century later Commo- 
dore M. C. Perry advocated the construction of marine rams; but 
whether he produced actual designs is not known to me. He will be 
remembered by the general reader as the officer who commanded our 
expedition to Japan in 1854, to whose ability is due the present rela- 
tions of that empire with the outer world. 

Looking abroad, we find that for more than thirty years the present 
admiral—Sartorius—of the British navy has been the steady advocate 
for the construction of marine rams, and that at length his government 
has one under construction, unlike in form, as I remember, what that 
distinguished officer first recommended, but certainly more in accord 
with the present requirements of that class of vessel. 

It appears that a marine ram, built readily and at small cost, which 
from peculiarities of construction would be able to receive with immu- 
nity the fire of the heavy guns, and quite capable of sinking armor- 
plated ships, would now form a natural transition in what is known as 
“naval strength.” It may be thought that this view of the matter is 
altogether too sanguine, but its feasibility is supported by the numerous 
accidents in which armor-plated vessels have destroyed each other. As 
has been shown, marine rams have been advocated by able men before 
the construction of armor-plated vessels, since which time they have 
been rendered tenfold more important as a measure of force and 
economy. 

The ram under construction by the British Admiralty is called the 
“Polyphemus.” From the descriptions published, a similarity is quite 
apparent in general construction to a design of mine, the drawings and 
specifications of which were submitted to the Navy Department several 
years ago. 

The leading features of the “ Polyphemus” are a strong ram bow, a 
powerful torpedo-battery, great speed and handiness, moderate size, and 
a small extent of surface exposed above water to the enemy’s fire. Such 
portion of the vessel as is above the water-line is convex in form, so as 
to deflect any projectile that may strike it. When at sea she will pre- 
sent the appearance of a cylinder, tapered at each end, floating on its side 
and deeply immersed. Her length is 240 feet ; beam, 40 feet ; draught, 
20 feet ; displacement, 2640 tons. Her steel armor will be carried to 
a depth of six or seven feet below the water-line. Her only offensive 
weapons will be ramming and Whitehead torpedoes. The ram will 
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have a strong spur, which will project twelve feet in advance of the 
stem, and be so placed as to strike several feet below the water-line of 
the enemy. The spur is fitted so that it can readily be placed and dis- 
placed. Under the spur is a torpedo port, and two other ports on each 
side, amidships. The frames of the vessel are of Bessemer steel, and 
the plating of Landor-Siemens’ steel. She is constructed on longitu- 
dinal girders and transverse bracket frame, with a double skin the 
whole length of the vessel to the upper deck. The body of the vessel 
is divided by a longitudinal middle-line bulkhead and numerous trans- 
verse bulkheads. 

The ram designed by me has cross-sections formed by two semi- 
ellipses, the lower deeper by two feet than the upper one. The longi- 
tudinal section shows almost a straight middle body of forty-eight feet 
on each side of the centre; beyond that the ends taper, inclosed by 
parabolic curves. When ready for service the exposed surface will 
show what is familiarly known as a “turtle-back,” the summit of 
which would be five feet above the water-line, and would be sur- 
mounted by a pilot-house of steel plates, put together as will be de- 
scribed hereafter. The body of the vessel is entirely of iron, with a 
double skin, divided into compartments by nine water-tight bulkheads. 
Commencing at the greatest beam, the vessel is sponsoned out amid- 
ships with three feet of oak, tapering towards the end. This sponson- 
ing is extended as a sheathing over the crown of the deck, diminishing 
in thickness from three feet at the apex of the sponson towards the 
crown, as well as towards the ends, and below the water-line also. 
This oak affords a backing for four-inch steel-plate armor at the apex, 
diminishing in thickness of plate to an inch and a half at the crown of 
the deck. Her length is 200 feet, and punch included, 205 feet ; beam, 
30 feet, including sponsons, 36 feet; depth, 18 feet; light draught, 11 
feet ; load draught, 13 feet; displacement, 1500 tons. 

In construction the longitudinal and transverse bracket-frame sys- 
tems have been combined in such a way as to produce a hull of extraor- 
dinary strength. 

There are twenty longitudinal girders extending from one end of 
the hull to the other, and at distances of thirty-six inches apart bracket 
frames bind the girders; the latter at the bow are bolted to the arms 
of a steel core, the spaces between the arms to be filled in with lignum- 
vitse wedges; a steel head as a punch is inserted into the core, which is 
cast with a hole for that purpose. The punch, if crushed or injured, 
can be replaced at will. Originally, the punch was fitted for a tor- 
pedo, which was abandoned, the vessel herself being supposed capable 
of inflicting all the injury necessary. Two wing bulkheads extend the 
length of the vessel at a sufficient distance from the side to allow a man 
to pass through, and a central bulkhead extends from the bow as far as 
the boiler-room. 
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It is designed by means of valves and suitable apparatus to lower 
the vessel at will two feet, by letting water into the different sections, 
the greatest beam being then two feet below the surface, and this 
would be done on going into action. The calculated speed with this 
immersion is thirteen knots, and with an ordinary draught a considera- 
ble increase. 

The pilot-house would be composed of concentric rings of suitable 
steel blocks, arranged with a horizontal slit for sight, and on the sides 
or beams with two others at an angle of three degrees, the one or the 
other to become horizontal should the vessel heel to that extent. No 
inconvanience would exist from want of sight with proper slits, should 
it be found necessary to have a thickness of pilot-house of even forty 
or fifty inches. The blocks or plates composing it should be made as 
massive as possible, doweled, and secured with heavy bolts, so as to 
give to the mass homogeneity of resistance as far as possible. The pilot- 
house would inclose the smoke-stack to a height of ten feet above the 
deep-load water-line. It is apparent that the pilot-house is designed to 
resist as a target the direct impact of any projectile, whilst the hull 
under no condition can be struck above the water-line by a shot fired at 
a near distance from a vessel at a greater angle than twenty-two degrees 
from tangent to the plating. The farther it would strike from the 
water-line the nearer it would be tangent to the plating, so that striking 
the crown of the deck it would become practically tangent, the angle 
being so small. 

It seems to me obvious that the construction I propose has remark- 
able elements, and I believe as great strength cannot in any other man- 
ner be given the same weight of material. The construction is such 
as to distribute in ramming the shock of collision over the whole body 
so as to avoid undue strain on any part, and thus to reduce to a mini- 
mum the danger of damage to the ram. To show the extraordinary sta- 
bility, calculations from the original plans showed that if the hull were 
supported by piers at two points only, one hundred and fifty feet apart, 
it would sustain in addition to its own weight a load of four thousand 
five hundred tons placed midway between the points of support. This 
strength was regarded entirely in excess of any possible requirement, 
and the designs were therefore modified by leaving out eight longi- 
tudinal girders and in reducing the weight of the frame and bulkheads. 
As proposed, the vessel is supposed by the most competent naval con- 
structor known to me, sufficient in strength beyond dispute, and pos- 
sessing in her construction the possibility of satisfactory speed by the 
application of the usual power for such displacement. 

It will be observed that the “dead rise,” if it may be so called, of 
the keel, from half the length of the vessel to the line of the greatest 
beam at either end, is favorable for facility of turning by means of a 
Mallory propeller, or by means of twin-screws and the action of a rud- 
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der. This form affords an additional line of easy curves not obtainable 
in ordinary models, and should she be rammed by another vessel, striking 
her even a few feet from the amidship section, she would pivot on that 
point with a rapid movement, and slide along bodily to the heavy end 
as struck, receiving little injury by a blow which might be fatal to a 
vessel of ordinary model, due to her dish-shaped longitudinal bottom. 
Should this vessel be fitted with a Mallory propeller, which can be re- 
versed at will, and very quickly, owing to the great strength of hull, no 
serious injury would result, even if under the highest speed attainable. 

It is worth while to consider the question as to economy. The 
cost of constructing a pioneer ram would necessarily be much heavier 
than the duplication of the same. Having arrived at a satisfactory 
construction, a fleet of vessels could be produced from one set of moulds 
in a very short time that would be quite capable of dealing with a fleet 
of the most expensive armor-plated gun-bearing ships now afloat, built 
at ten times the cost. The rams would be maintained in war at a 
much less relative cost because of the small number of the crew re- 
quired per vessel, four officers and sixteen men being necessary under 
ordinary conditions, which is about one-fifth part of the number now 
carried by our smallest three-gun cruisers of four hundred and fifty 
tons. 

The great strength of the ram construction would prevent deteriora- 
tion from strains by stress of weather, as is the case with armor-plated 
ships. When not required for actual service or for practice-vessels, they 
could be hauled up at convenient points under cover, when the hulls 
could be painted and the enginery white-leaded, and could so remain 
for an indefinite period, far beyond the time when the ponderous ar- 
mored vessel, built and armed after so many years of toil, and at a 
cost of three or four millions of dollars, would have passed away, and 
into oblivion, only for a vain parade of her strength, which indeed 
must be regarded as unmatched if we neglect to appreciate the force of 
the marine ram as a weapon. 

Surely the United States cannot longer defer the construction of a 
navy suited to the times and the requirements of a great country. 
This navy should contain, harmoniously blended, all the recognized 
elements of strength, offensive and defensive. It is not my design to 
underrate or ignore the value of any defensive element, whether it be 
a fort or a ship, a gun or a torpedo. It is my purpose to assert a 
belief, the result of a deliberation and study of long years, that for 
the protection of our coasts and harbors the cheapest and surest 
weapon, the one upon which we may most rely, is a properly con- 
structed marine ram, and when we have practical experience in their 


construction, a fleet of them. 
DANIEL AMMEN, 


Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 
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MILITARY EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 


Iw a letter addressed to the superintendent of a military school in a 
Western State, the late General Barry, U.S.A., made use of the following 
language, which might well be used as a text for a discourse on military 
drill and discipline, as they should be applied in institutions of learning: 


Capon Sprines, HaMpsHIRE Oo., W. Va., 
August 19, 1878. 

. . . I think that you have undertaken a most important and responsible work. 
There is an argument for the maintenance of State military schools which seems to 
me to be of such importance as to demand the most mature consideration. The 
weak, capricious, and partial enforcement of many municipal, State, and Federal 
laws; the apparent decadence and neglect of parental or home discipline, and the 
pervading absence of unquestioning deference for and obedience to duly consti- 
tuted authority, and its legal and necessary enactments and execution, are preg- 
nant with the gravest dangers to the well-being and perpetuity of our form of 
government. I believe the principles of military discipline, judiciously illustrated 
and taught, and so deeply impressed upon the receptive and pliant mind of youth 
as to become a habit of life, will prove to be a most reliable corrective of these evils. 
It must, of course, be understood that such teachings are not to be of the school of 
the martinet ; but while an unreserved obedience to law and a courteous respect for 
those who are appointed to execute it are insisted upon, the entire subordination of 
the military to the civil law must never be lost sight of. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WitiramM F. Barry, 
Brevet Maj.-Gen. U.S.A., Col. 2d Art. 


The act of Congress passed June 17, 1862, and approved July 2, 
1862, making grants of land to different States for educational pur- 
poses, provides that military instruction. shall be given in such colleges 
as derive any benefit from such grants. It expressly states that they 
shall be institutions “where the leading object shall be, without ex- 
cluding other scientific and classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture 
and mechanic arts,” ete. Section 1225 Revised Statutes, with its amend- 
ment in Section 1264, allows thirty incorporated institutions of learning 
to engraft upon their other courses of study, without any expense to 
themselves, that of military science, by authorizing details of officers of 
the army as instructors. That such details are popular among college 
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authorities is shown by the fact that not only the whole number allowed 
by law are so employed, but numerous applications for others are on 
file at the War Department. The law allows the detail or employment 
of any retired officers who may apply, but the Army Register shows that 
none of that class were detailed or on duty under orders during last 
year, and but one is known to be now so employed. There seem to be 
several reasons for this. Most of the retired officers are incapacitated 
for any steady employment, and to perform all the duties that should 
be required of an officer in a school of from one hundred and fifty to 
four hundred students demands a reasonably good state of health and 
capacity for almost any duty, physical or mental. Most retired officers 
who are able to carry on any business have settled homes, and are en- 
gaged in that of a permanent character, and the small compensation 
usually allowed or offered by institutions desiring the services of such 
officers is no temptation to any one with anything else to do, or with 
other income than the retired pay of his rank. 

The latest census returns show that at the time it was taken there 
were about three million male children between the ages of twelve and 
twenty-one years in the United States. This number has probably 
increased half a million since that time. From the best information 
obtainable there are not more than six thousand five hundred youths, 
including those at the Military and Naval Academies, who are subject to 
any discipline, or receiving any education of a military character.’ The 
last annual reports of the militia of the different States, as given in the 
Army Register for 1879, show a total, in those States from which re- 
turns were received, of one hundred and thirteen thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-three men, including officers of all grades, organized 
and enrolled, while the number unorganized was reported as over three 
million eight hundred and twenty-two thousand, a total strength of 
nearly four millions liable for military duty. 

Among this mass of unorganized material there might possibly now 
be found ten thousand veterans of the war of the Rebellion who could 
at once assume the duties and responsibilities of officers of the different 
grades if needed, but in the near future this comparatively small num- 
ber must totally vanish, while each year sees the hosts of untrained 
increased. In case of war, the want of competent officers educated to 
command and discipline untrained levies would cost thousands of lives 
and millions of money, and endanger the cause they were called out to 
defend. The call to arms is not now sounded on as small provocation 
as in centuries gone by; still, the swords will not all be “ beaten into 
plowshares” during the next century, unless the millennium approaches 
much faster than at present. The number of officers that West Point 


1 Reports of Commissioner of Education for 1877 show that there were at that 
time thirty-nine private schools, with an average attendance of about sixty male 
scholars each, under so-called military discipline. 
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could furnish in case of war would be but as “drops in a bucket” 
compared with the number required, and the only other dependence for 
those who have had any training and discipline would be on those who 
have had military education in colleges, or been under the spasmodic 
discipline of militia organizations.’ 

The foregoing figures will show to the most careless reader that if 
we are ever to be again involved in war, there is urgent need of more 
military education among our young men if we would avoid a repeti- 
tion of the losses and errors of the first years of the war of the Rebel- 
lion. Among some classes of politicians there is a constant tendency to 
decry and disparage the regular army, and to encourage dependence on 
the militia. The foolish cry that our regular army is dangerous to our 
liberties, is heard every year about the time that the Committee on 
Appropriations submits its report to Congress; and the fact that every 
officer and enlisted man of the regular army is not every day engaged 
in the pursuit of some foe, civilized or savage, is used as a key-note on 
which to sound all the changes by the mere scrambler for place, who 
hears in the echo of a false cry on his part, of economy and zeal for the 
liberties of a perhaps riotous constituency, the first sounds of a demand 
for his re-election. Although too small for the dignity or safety of the 
country, it will not, in all probability, be increased until we have an- 
other war ; and in the mean time, scattered as it is in small detachments 
all over the land, the protection of life and property from rioters and 
mobs must come largely from the militia, and its officers should be 
men with at least some training for the position. In some of the States 
such training is required; in others, the qualifications necessary seem 
to be that the aspirant shall be “a good fellow,” socially popular, and 
who, it is thought, “will be easy on the men.” The writer has in 
mind a case where a company commander, elected for the qualities 
above named, and whose company, attracted by the hope of winning 
the prize offered at a State fair for the best-drilled company, had en- 
tered into competition for it, allowed the officer second in rank to drill 
it at the trial, and after the prize had been awarded to another, informed 
the chagrined organization that he “expected they would lose it,” and 
that they might “get home the best way they could.” Of a somewhat 
different stamp, but not more efficient, was the captain of a company in 
a Western cavalry regiment, stationed at a small town on the Memphis 
and Charleston Railroad, in January, 1865. Sent to him for a detail 
of men for scouting duty, at the time when the rebel general Lyon was 
forcing his way south through Tennessee, after the battle of Nashville, 
the writer was informed that he (the captain) “reckoned they’d go; he 


? This term is not intended to express any contempt for good militia discipline, 
but any one can understand that discipline in organizations that meet for drill or 
instruction but once or twice a month, and that for a few hours only, must be spas- 


modic. 
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would go down to camp and see ;” and by dint of earnest persuasion 
on his part two-thirds of the required number were induced to consent 
to go on the duty,and a peremptory command, “ by order of,” etc., to 
furnish the full detail without delay, brought down on the head of the 
officer using it the wrath and curses of the company, coupled with the 
epithets, “ nigger-driver,” “tyrant,” ete. This captain may have been 
a good neighbor and citizen, “ not hard on the boys,” but as for capacity 
and fitness for command, he “had none of them,” and did not know 
the meaning of discipline. 

Military training, when they were boys, would have learned those 
officers and the men of their companies how to command and how to 
obey, and if they had no capacity for the responsibilities of officers’ po- 
sitions, the fact would have been known, and time, money, and probably 
lives saved. 

There is a disposition on the part of some college authorities to 
make a great show on paper of the military department, in the hope of 
thereby attracting students, while the officers detailed for duty at their 
institutions find themselves restricted in time and opportunities for 
drilling or disciplining their pupils, or giving any theoretical instruc- 
tion ; somewhat like the “spare wheel” on a caisson, carried along, and 
making a show, but only for use in case of absolute necessity. In some 
instances the attempt has been made by politicians to induce the officer 
detailed to allow his influence to be used to further party ends and aims. 
During the summer of 1873 an officer, then on duty that required him 
to visit different towns in one of the Southwestern States, was asked if 
he would not like the detail as tactical instructor at an institution just 
starting into existence under very auspicious circumstances. The prop- 
osition was favorably considered, and, as was supposed by the officer, 
all had been arranged for his detail, when one of the board of trustees 
asked whether he would use his influence with the students in favor of 
one of the factions then struggling for political supremacy in the State, 
and on his declining, rather curtly, perhaps, to have anything to do 
with politics, the board refused to apply for his detail. 

Reports of officers serving at colleges show that at many of them 
the military part of the course is almost mythical. Drill, or any at- 
tention to discipline, is often entirely voluntary, and at some institutions 
having over four hundred students, less than one hundred are drilled, 
or taught anything of a military nature, and even those who do attempt 
it are limited to a very short allowance of time for it, and in some in- 
stances that must come out of the hours for recreation. In most cases 
the drill hour is after the duties of the scholastic day are over, and at 
several colleges all theoretical instruction must be given after the close 
of the evening study hour, and occupies the time of officer and students 
till 9.30 p.m., three or four evenings per week. One officer, reporting 
at an institution in one of the Eastern States, was politely informed 
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that the least he could do and comply with his orders, would best suit 
the authorities of the school, and that thirty minutes per week would 
be considered an ample allowance of time to devote to drill. Witha 
view of ascertaining how large a proportion of students in colleges and 
schools having military departments were under discipline of that char- 
acter, and how much time was given to them for it, as well as for other 
information, the writer, before commencing this article, addressed a cir- 
cular letter to all the colleges having officers detailed as Professors of 
Military Science and Tactics, and to all private schools claiming to be 
of a military character, of which any knowledge could be obtained. 
Replies received from twenty-one colleges, and four schools which have 
no officers detailed, show that they have an aggregate attendance of 
four thousand two hundred and thirty-two male students, of which 
number less than two-thirds (two thousand six hundred and sixty- 
three) were under military instruction. In several instances drill and 
study of a military character are purely voluntary, even among those 
enrolled in the so-called military organization. Time allowed for drill 
per week averages less than four hours, while less than three hours is 
the average time allowed per week for theoretical instruction. On the 
part of “land-grant colleges” this may be technically a compliance with 
the letter of the law to “ include military tactics,” but scarcely with its 
spirit. In passing this act and supplementing it with a law allowing 
thirty colleges to comply with it without any expense, the government 
fully indicated that the institutions accepting its aid would be expected 
to make military science a part of their course of study, and allow a 
full share of time therefor, and anything less than that on their part is 
not fair dealing. The pay and allowances of the officers serving at 
schools and colleges last year was over sixty-five thousand dollars, and 
the government furnished, for purposes of instruction, four thousand 
six hundred and thirty stand of small-arms, and fifty-seven pieces of 
artillery, with a liberal supply of ammunition therefor. But for its 
liberality in making the grants of land many, perhaps most of them, 
would have had no existence, and its withdrawal would be their ruin. 
Having done so much for them, the general government should 
have, and use, the right to say how much time should be given to the 
officer it furnishes as instructor, for drill and theoretical instruction, and 
it should also prescribe the course of study in order to secure uniformity, 
and should direct the officers to report at least quarterly how many 
pupils are under instruction and what progress is made by them. The 
law governing details should be changed so as to allow all chartered 
institutions having capacity, as now required, i.e., for one hundred and 
fifty male students, to be supplied with officers as tactical instructors if 
desired, and some officer should have charge of their supervision, the 
same as is now done with post schools in the army, and regular and 
critical inspections should be made, in order to determine whether the 
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progress in drill and discipline is such as it should be.® When the 
authorities of a college apply for the services of an officer as Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics, they should be required to guarantee a 
fair share of time for drill and study of that branch, and drill, at least, 
should be compulsory. The officer detailed should be allowed to or- 
ganize and drill his pupils with only such supervision by the faculty 
as is exercised over other professors. He should be allowed to select 
his own officers, and his recommendation should govern their promo- 
tion or reduction. The brightest scholar in other branches may not 
have enough force of character to make a good officer, or may have no 
such aspirations; or his moral character may unfit him for leadership 
among his fellows, and the officer can best judge of the qualifications 
he needs to make his drill and discipline a success, Some prize, a 
diploma, medal, or, if possible and he desires it, a cadetship at West 
Point, or a commission in the army, should await the most proficient 
student in the college battalion each year; and it is believed that if 
Congress could be induced to pass a law allowing each college where 
an officer is stationed to nominate one student for a cadetship at West 
Point or Annapolis each year, to be selected by competitive examina- 
tion from those who have been one or more years under military in- 
struction, the services would gain vastly more than by the present faulty 
system of citizen appointments. Or allow colleges, such as Yale, Union, 
Cornell University, and others, where an officer is stationed, to nomi- 
nate for appointment directly into the army, one graduate per annum, 
who shall have devoted a portion of his time throughout his college 
course to military studies and can pass the necessary physical examina- 
tion. “By that means,” says an advocate of such a measure, “we 
should at least get well-educated gentlemen in the army.” 

But, after all, the training and education of boys and young men 
in military science, on account of its probable value to them or to 
the country in some future war, is but a part of the work that ought to 
be accomplished. It is not much to be able to drill a company or a 
battalion ; some of the meanest and most worthless of the race have dis- 
played rare talents for such duty. While the youth under military 
instruction are being fitted, if need be, to defend their country and 
homes against foreign or domestic foes, they are also fitted to be better 
citizens. They have had a physical training that will assist to preserve 
their health and strength, will have formed habits of order, prompt- 
ness, neatness ; of submission to duly constituted authority, of obedi- 
ence, as well as of command (for no man is fitted to command till he 
has learned how to obey), of truth, honor, and devotion to duty, that, 
if carried with them into active life, will benefit not themselves only, 

3 Since this article was commenced, a bill to increase the number of officers 


allowed to be detailed, to forty, has been introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Hon. R. B. Vance, of North Carolina.—H. R. 
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but their race, and “ make the world the better for their having lived 
in it.” 

The general of the army says of the work of military schools, “The 
ordinary drill ‘sets up’ the boy, and makes a man of better figure, 
better physique, and consequently prolongs his life, and adds to the 
measure of his influence as a citizen. If arms are added, so much the 
better for the physique, and the skillful use of the rifle is not only an 
accomplishment, but may add to the security of his own life and those 
of his neighbors.” On the same subject General Schofield says,— 

“The dependence of this country upon the militia of the several 
States as a national defense, and the interests of the States themselves, 
which depend so entirely upon their respective military organizations, 
point conclusively to the wisdom of fostering such education as will 
impart the greatest degree of efficiency to those organizations as military 
bodies. But as important as are these considerations, I regard them 
even as secondary effects of such a system of education, the discipline 
in which must unquestionably best fit the youth for the primary duties 
of life,—those of good citizens.” 

For information regarding the success of military training and dis- 
cipline in schools, it is only necessary to refer to the reports of the presi- 
dents of the institutions where it has had a fair trial. In the list of 
queries appended to the circular referred to on page 408 was the 
following : 

“What effect, physically, mentally, or morally, has the military 
drill and discipline on students ?” 

Some of the replies are as follows: 

“ The effect on students is good, excellent.” 

“ A splendid effect.” 

“Good every way.” 

“Erect carriage, obedience, punctuality, cleanliness, courtesy, esprit 
du corps, ete.” 

“Tt has given a tone of honor, respect, and politeness such as I 
have never seen before in college; and I do not mean to indicate by 
this that there has been any defect in these things before. . . . This 
has been the most quiet and orderly year I have seen in college, and I 
have been here eighteen years.” (Signed by president of college.) 

“Tt teaches them self-control, makes them prompt to duty, system- 
atizes their work, and tends to inculcate a high sense of honor.” 

“ Develops in the highest degree principles of honor and conscien- 
tiousness.” 

“The military department has been very satisfactory, and an im- 
proved bearing is manifest. It has been an aid to the school discipline, 
to the safety of its property, and has reached into the detail of daily life 
and conduct.” 

Burns has said,— 
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‘¢ But glory is the soldier’s gain, 
The soldier’s wealth is honor.”’ 
There has never been a time in the history of our country when, more 
than now, the civilian needed “ the soldier’s wealth.” 

There are two classes in the country who sadly need the kind of 
training of which I have spoken, and who are almost strangers to it. 
I refer to the youth of the Indian and colored races. Some may smile 
at the idea of teaching an Indian anything of a military nature, as is 
done in schools, but it has been done, and successfully. In April, 
1878, there was landed at Hampton Institute a small body of Indians 
who had just been released from confinement as prisoners of war at St. 
Augustine, Florida, where they had been carefully trained by the officer 
having them in charge, and made to adopt the clothing, habits, and 
customs of civilization. A tidier, more orderly, or more obedient com- 
pany of men it would be difficult to find, and to-day those who remain 
at the Institute fully sustain that reputation, and their record is well 
supplemented by those who have come after them, while at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pennsylvania, over one hundred others, gathered from 
widely-separated points on the frontier, are, under charge of the same 
officer (Lieutenant R. H. Pratt, Tenth Cavalry) who first trained those 
at St. Augustine, being drilled to march in the “step” of civilization, 
and “guide right” in the path of order and obedience. More of the 
same kind of teaching will cause less war and trouble with their race, 
and hasten that time, which must come sooner or later, when, vested 
with the rights of citizenship, those who are left shall be assimilated 
and made homogeneous with the great mass of the population of our 
country. 

There are in the South eight chartered institutions for the education 
of the colored race, which would come within the scope of the law al- 
lowing details of officers, and which educated last year about eighteen 
hundred students. But two of these—Howard University and the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hampton, Virginia— 
have ever had, or, so far as is known to the writer, asked for the ser- 
vices of an officer. Their graduates are scattered all over the South as 
teachers, and it was estimated last year that at least one hundred thou- 
sand children were or had been under their tuition. The want of 
promptness, of order, and of manly physical carriage on the part of 
the race, as a whole, is well known, and the parties in charge of their 
educational institutions, in securing the services of an officer for each of 
them, would add an element in their training that would be of as 
lasting value as any other. There might, in some localities, be at first a 
popular prejudice against it, but that time would destroy, and surely 
drill under the control of an officer of the government, and the dis- 
cipline he should enforce, could be no more offensive than would the 
organization and drill of ‘independent companies” under their own 
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officers. At Hampton Institute the experiment has worked well, not- 
withstanding the fact that, a portion of its support being derived from 
funds contributed by members of the Society of Friends, who might be 
expected to view unfavorably anything that savored of military life or 
discipline, they have not given it their full sympathy. The officer de- 
tailed reported in March, 1878, since which time two classes of gradu- 
ates, who have had some drill, have been engaged in teaching in different 
parts of the South, and their reports show that the habits of promptness 
and order enforced by the discipline at the Institute are carried out in 
their schools. 

The principle of compulsory education, where it is paid for by the 
State, is generally acknowledged to be the correct one. Each of the 
eight chartered institutions for educating the colored race at the South 
has had aid in some form from the government, and they are now 
seeking to obtain the unclaimed bounty of colored soldiers, amounting 
to over half a million of dollars, to aid them in their work. As it was 
due to members of the colored race, it would seem proper thus to use it ; 
and as those to whom it was promised were raised from chattelhood to 
manhood by the service for which its payment was pledged, it would 
be but just that at least a part of it should eventually be used to teach 
the children of their race to appreciate intelligently something of the 
service into which their fathers entered so blindly, and that if it is 
granted, it should be with a pledge on the part of the recipients that 
military science and tactics should constitute a part of their course of 
instruction, and receive a full share of time and attention. 


Henry Romeyy, U.S.A. 
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PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN WAR. 


THE power of endurance of monitors, and their capacity to be made 
available even when part of the system is deranged, is, perhaps, not 
thoroughly appreciated by the service generally. The resources in- 
herent in the structure for use under unfavorable circumstances are not 
likely to be apparent unless a necessity for calling them into operation 
should arise. When turned over to her officers and crew, all parts of 
the vessel are in good condition, and all that is considered necessary is 
to study the arrangement of the parts and to keep them in working 
order; a thorough knowledge of the parts and their bearing on each 
other is necessary for this purpose; but it is only when accident, neg- 
lect, or shock has deranged the harmonious working of the whole that 
the power of recuperation in the system can be appreciated. It is only 
in the hard experience of actual service in war that the vulnerable 
points can be detected, and it is only in the moment of hurried neces- 
sity that the mind that is suggestive of resources is quickened to find 
a remedy for derangement. Good as is the system of our Ericsson 
monitors, and perfect as is the working of their parts, the experiences 
of the late war developed vulnerable points, and showed happy ex- 
amples of ready resources for repair. It may safely be asserted that no 
more serious derangement occurred to interfere with the offensive use 
of one of these vessels, and no more ready resources were exhibited to 
keep a monitor in condition for active service under difficulties than 
were displayed on board the “ Passaic” during the operations before 
Charleston, and the object of this paper is to place on record a remark- 
able case of apparent total derangement, and of the means adopted for 
repair, which obviated the difficulty so far as to allow the vessel to take 
a prominent part in the most memorable action in which ironclads have 
been engaged. 

Before proceeding to the special object in view, it will be in place 
to give a short account of the actions through which the “ Passaic” had 
passed, and of the injuries she had received, so as to fairly represent 
the condition of the vessel at the crowning trial to which she was sub- 
jected. 

Vor. II.—No. 4. 28 
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Previous to the period to which this sketch is limited, the “ Passaic,” 
under the command of the lamented Captain Percival Drayton, had 
borne a gallant part in the first attack on Charleston, made by the late 
Rear-Admiral Dupont. After this action she was sent to New York, 
where some repairs and alterations were made in her, notably the 
placing of a sleeve around her pilot-house, increasing the thickness of 
it, after which she returned with a change of personnel to the same 
scene of action. 

Her first appearance in action under her new commission was on the 
29th of July, 1863, when, in company with the “ New Ironsides” and 
the monitor “ Patapsco,” she was engaged in shelling Fort Wagner, on 
Morris Island. No hits are recorded during this engagement. 

On the night of the 9th of August, while on advanced picket duty, 
in easy range of Fort Sumter and the batteries on Sullivan’s Island, 
she was discovered from Battery Gregg, on Morris Island, which 
opened fire on her. The fire was returned, but no damage was done to 
the “ Passaic.” 

On the night of the 15th of August, while employed on the same 
duty, a steamer was discovered communicating between Fort Sumter 
and Cummings’ Point. Fire was opened on her, which caused her to 
move rapidly up the harbor. Battery Gregg opened fire on the 
“‘ Passaic,” but without effect. 

On the 17th of August, during the forenoon, the “Passaic” joined 
in a heavy bombardment made of Fort Wagner by the combined 
forces of the vessels composing both the outside and inside blockading 
force, the wooden vessels of the outside blockade having been brought 
inside the bar for the purpose. After silencing the fire of Fort Wagner, 
the “ Passaic” engaged Fort Sumter at a distance of two thousand 
yards, inflicting some damage with her 150-pounder rifled gun. In the 
afternoon of the same day the “ Passaic,” in company with the monitor 
“ Patapsco,” engaged Fort Wagner again, and succeeded in silencing 
the fire of two guns that had been mounted subsequent to the with- 
drawal of the squadron in the forenoon. During the operations of this 
day the “ Passaic” received thirteen hits from the enemy. 

On the 18th of August the “Passaic” was again engaged with Fort 
Wagner, and received five hits, one of them so injuring the deck as to 
admit the water freely to the deck below. 

On the night of the 23d of August the “ Passaic” was engaged, in 
company with the rest of the squadron of ironclads, in an attack on 
Fort Sumter, at a distance of about seven hundred and fifty yards, 
during which engagement she was hit five times. 

On the afternoan of the 31st of August, in company with the 
“ Patapsco,” “ Weehawken,” and “ Nahant,” the “ Passaic” was en- 
gaged with Fort Moultrie, during which she was struck nine times. 
Three of these hits were serious in their effect upon the deck, making 
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ragged openings through and throngh, driving fragments of the broken 
iron deck on to the berth-deck. 

On the night of the 1st of September another general action took 
place between Fort Sumter and the ironclad squadron, in which the 
“« Passaie” participated, receiving seven hits from the enemy. 

On the morning of the 6th of September the “ Passaic,” in company 
with the other vessels of the ironclad squadron, was engaged in shelling 
the covered way from Fort Wagner to Battery Gregg ; and on the night 
of the same day, when on picket duty, with orders to fire an occasional 
shot to prevent reinforcements crossing from Sullivan’s Island to Mor- 
ris Island, the peculiar derangement occurred in the working of the 
turret system which stamps the experience of the “ Passaic” as unique, 
which exhibited an unsuspected vulnerable point in the construction, 
and which afforded a field for the exercise of ingenuity and for the 
adoption of resources to overcome an unexpected obstacle. 

From the foregoing statements it will be seen that the “ Passaic” had 
been very actively employed, and that she had been much exposed to 
fire. The hits that she had received were many of them serious, but, 
as far as the eye could trace, there had been received no injury that 
could affect her efficiency. Her turret showed the indentation of many 
shots, her battered sides showed broken and distorted plates, her ragged 
deck showed the track of many burrowing projectiles, with here and 
there the sign of a perfected penetration having been effected, but no 
signs were apparent to lead to the supposition that the efficiency of the 
vessel was in danger of being destroyed. The consternation, then, that 
came over those whose fates and interests were devoted to the vessel 
may perhaps be conceived when it was discovered that in revolving the 
turret the spindle and pilot-house revolved with the turret. The total 
derangement of the entire turret system was the consequence. 

A general description of the turret system is here necessary in order 
to give a proper conception of the embarrassment that ensued. 

The basis of the system is a vertical spindle which supports on its 
head a pilot-house. These parts are designed to be stationary, except 
that a vertical movement is permitted to the spindle when a wedge is 
driven in under its base, before action, in order to raise the whole 
structure. The turret has no permanent connection with the spindle,. 
and, when the spindle is not keyed up, the base of the turret rests on 
the deck, which, in the wake of the base of the turret of the “ Passaic,” 
was arranged for its reception, an elastic packing being provided at this 
place between the iron and wooden decks, the practical use of which 
will be alluded to farther on. The steering-gear leads from the wheel 
in the pilot-house down along a slot cut in the spindle, and through a 
system of levers connects, in the turret-chamber, below the turret, with. 
the wire ropes leading to the tiller. 

As the spindle is keyed wp its vertical movement is communicated. 
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to the turret through connections made with two shoulders on the 
spindle, one at the level of the base of the turret, the other at the level 
of the top of the turret. At the level of the base of the turret are the 
floor-beams, which have a bearing on the lower shoulder of the spindle. 
At the level of the top of the turret two diagonal braces have bearings 
on the upper shoulder of the spindle. These braces support the outer 
parts of the floor-beams. When the spindle is keyed up the turret is 
raised with it, its weight resting on these bearings. The turret revolves 
on these bearings, which are provided with composition rings to pre- 
vent “ cutting.” 

In order to steady the pilot-house, and to prevent it from being 
forced out of its vertical position by the force of a blow, it is provided 
at its base with a projecting rim, some four or five inches greater in di- 
ameter than the pilot-house itself, and this is overlapped by the hori- 
zontal flange of a composition ring, which is secured to the roof of the 
turret. A space of about an inch is left between these surfaces. 

Rotary motion is communicated to the turret by two small engines, 
placed at right angles to each other under the floor at one side of the 
turret-chamber, which actuate a vertical shaft which, through a pinion- 
wheel, imparts its motion to the turret by gearing connected with the 
inner face of the turret at its base. The valve-gear of these engines 
was worked in the turret. 

It is evident that the successful working of the system depends 
on the immovability of the spindle around which the turret revolves, 
and attached to which is the steering apparatus. Any rotary motion 
of the spindle must destroy the connection of the steering-gear. The 
spindle was chocked to prevent motion, but the power applied to revolve 
the turret was too great for the power of resistance of the chock, which 
was carried away. In turning back the spindle to its normal position 
‘the chock on the other side was broken, the arrangement for working 
the valve-gear of the turret engines from the turret became deranged, 
and the entire system was dislocated. 

Careful examinations were made of all the parts where it could be 
supposed that a jam had taken place, but without success in tracing the 
‘cause of the disaster. A temporary wheel was rigged on the roof of 
the turret, and the falls of the relieving-tackles were brought to it, and 
the vessel was moved from her advanced position to an anchorage out of 
range of the guns of the enemy. As there was no fire from the enemy 
:at the time, and as the darkness of night covered the movement, this 
‘was effected without difficulty. 

But the trouble remained, and the apprehension on board of the 
‘vessel was that she would have to be reported as not efficient for further 
work, which, in the active operations in which it has been seen that she 
was then engaged, would have been a source of great annoyance and 
mortification to those who were identified with her career. 
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It had to be recognized that the connection between all the parts of 
the turret system must be accepted as a fact, that it was not within the 
ken of those on board to find any means by which they could be re- 
stored to their normal state of relationship; the question resolved itself 
into this,—“ whether the vessel could be fought in the condition in 
which she then was?” 

The efficiency of the battery was not impaired ; this was an essential 
point. But the valve-gear of the turret-engines could no longer be 
worked from the turret, and no arrangements had been made for work- 
ing it from any other point; consequently, without some special ar- 
rangement, the turret could not be revolved. This difficulty was 
overcome by an arrangement by which a lever, worked in the turret- 
chamber, operated to open and shut the valves of the turret-engines. 
The difficulty of steering was of the next importance, for it was seen to 
be absurd to attempt to carry the vessel into action with the steering 
arrangement by which she had been brought down to her present an- 
chorage, shrouded in the darkness of night. There was no alternative 
but to place a temporary steering-wheel in the turret-chamber, to attach 
to it the falls of the relieving-tackles from the tiller-ropes, and to trust 
to the man at the wheel following accurately the orders that he would 
receive by verbal command. 

All professional men will appreciate the difficulty that this arrange- 
ment for steering involved. The man at the wheel was a mere autom- 
aton to move the wheel as he was directed ; he could form no idea how 
the vessel’s head was moving in obedience to his movement of the wheel ; 
he could form no idea when she was even going “steady,” for he had 
not even the aid of a compass to assist him in this respect, the sluggish 
action of an ordinary compass in such an iron-bound compartment as 
the turret-chamber of a monitor making such an instrument useless. 
The embarrassment to the officer “ conning” the vessel was still greater, 
for, from the inability of the man at the wheel to keep the vessel at any 
time “steady,” it was indispensable that his eyes should never be re- 
moved from the bow of the vessel, so as to guard against sudden and 
broad deviations from the course. His orders to the helmsman had to 
be passed through the roof of the turret, and repeated from the turret 
to the turret-chamber. It was seen at once that with this arrangement 
it would be impossible to fight the vessel when under way, for the rev- 
olution of the turret while pointing the guns or, after firing, to turn the 
ports from the enemy while loading, would have forced the command- 
ing officer to perform a treadmill motion on the roof so as to preserve a 
position stationary as regards the duty of “conning.” As the firing of 
the guns of the battery was also directed from the roof of the turret, it 
was considered impossible that all these functions could be performed 
at the same time by the officer directing operations on the roof. To 
fight when under way, then, in the deranged condition of thé vessel, 
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was considered as beyond her power; but as nearly all of the actions 
thus far had been fought at anchor, the “ Passaic” was, after the above- 
indicated arrangements had been made, reported ready for service. 

It will be seen that the derangement of the turret system occurred 
on the night of the 6th of September, 1863. On the morning of the 
following day the expedients adopted were perfected, and the vessel was 
reported as ready for service. The advantage of celerity of action was 
forcibly proved in this case, for, on the night of the 7th of September, 
the monitor “ Weehawken,” being on advanced picket near Sumter, 
got aground on a shoal off Cummings’ Point, and at daylight of the 
8th of September was discovered by the enemy, who opened on her from 
the batteries on Sullivan’s Island, and it became necessary for all the 
ironclad squadron to cover her. This brought on a general action, in 
which all the ironclad squadron was engaged, and in which a most se- 
vere and interesting practical test was made between ironclads and sand- 
batteries. There was no possibility of the “ Weehawken” floating off 
until the high tide, so when the ships went into action it was known 
that they were in for at least a three-hours’ bombardment. 

Commodore (now Vice-Admiral) Rowan, commanding the “ New 
Tronsides,” was in command during the engagement, and as the moni- 
tors passed him on their way into action they received his orders as to 
the position they should occupy. The commodore had not necessarily 
been informed of the derangement of the turret of the “ Passaic,” and 
probably was not aware of it, consequently it was with some surprise 
that the order was received to “ go well up and engage Battery Bee.” 
This placed the “ Passaic” at the head of the line, and the order was 
joyfully received and faithfully executed. 

Without firing a gun or moving the turret, the “‘ Passaic” advanced 
under the difficulties before presented, the officer “ conning” the vessel 
being on the roof of the turret, and his orders being repeated from the 
turret to the automaton at the wheel in the turret-chamber. No return 
could be made to the fire from the batteries that opened on her as she 
passed on to the station that had been assigned her. Steadily she pur- 
sued her course until within seven hundred and fifty yards of Battery 
Bee, when she dropped her anchor, and at 10.10 a.m. commenced firing, 
sustaining her position at the head of the line until 1.45 p.m., when, the 
“ Weehawken” having floated off, and the batteries of the enemy having 
ceased fire, she got under way in obedience to general signal of recall, 
and returned to her position at the lower anchorage. 

During the action the close proximity to the battery with which she 
was engaged, and her stationary position at anchor, made her a con- 
spicuous and a desirable object for the fire of the enemy. The distance 
was easy range for target-practice, and the enemy proved that they had 
men in their works who knew how to point a gun even when receiving 
a careful return fire. The number of hits, which were carefully counted 
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after the fight, which had left their mark on the hull and turret, or had 
taken effect upon some part of her equipment, amounted to fifty-one, 
which, for the time in which she was engaged, amounts to about one 
hit in each four minutes of time. 

The side-armor abreast of the turret was very badly injured. 
Many shots broke through the five one-inch armor-plates, causing the 
adjoining parts of the plates to spring off several inches from the wood 
backing, but none of them penetrated so as to effect a lodgment. A 
boat on deck was riddled with shot, and the deck was badly cut up. 
Three new penetrations were made through the deck, making in all 
seven ragged, jagged holes impossible to plug. The most serious in- 
jury done to the deck was by rifled projectiles, which burrowed along a 
plate before the full effect of the impact became apparent. An unex- 
pected protection to the deck was found in some extra one-inch plates 
which were bolted down in places over vital parts below, such as maga- 
zine, shell-room, etc. These extra plates projected above the deck on 
which they were laid, and presented a sharp and decided obstruction to 
anything moving along the surface. In the case of rifle-shot which 
were burrowing along the deck coming in contact with the edge of 
these plates, they were invariably broken up, and many pounds of their 
fragments were cleared off after the action. 

The turret was naturally the principal point on which the guns of 
the enemy were trained, and it not only showed the effect of good 
gunnery on their part, but proved itself well fitted for the work for 
which it was designed. Twenty-nine new hits were noted on the turret 
at the conclusion of the fight, but no injury resulted to the people in 
the turret from flying bolts or other causes. One shot struck an armor- 
plate on the roof, which covered the hatchway to the ladder communi- 
cating with the turret, driving it down among the guns’ crews, but no 
injury was done by it save a slight bruise to one man. The most seri- 
ous effect of the impact of the enemy’s shots was felt from the hits on 
the base-ring. The whole life of the ship is under the turret, literally 
the life of the ship, because the blower-engines which supply air to the 
fire-room and to all other parts of the vessel are situated at this point. 
An injury to these engines, causing them to cease working when the 
deck-plates are on and the ship prepared for action, would result in 
deprivation of air, which is a vital consideration. In order to afford 
additional protection at this point a base-ring was bolted to the bottom 
part of the turret, giving increased thickness of metal at this part. The 
wisdom of this precaution was made apparent when it was discovered 
that eleven shots had taken effect at this part of the turret. The shots 
that had struck well up on the ring had produced no further injury 
than to indent the surface, but the effect of those that struck low 
down near the deck was much more serious in its consequences. The 
most serious blow that was received during the whole action was from 
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one shot which took effect exactly at the angle where the base-ring, or 
turret, meets the deck, making a right-angled receptacle for the lodg- 
ment; at this point the deck was broken entirely through, but fortu- 
nately the shot broke up at the same time, and the damage ceased with 
the completion of the fracture. 

But another difficulty occurred about the base-ring which caused 
much embarrassment towards the close of the action: this was the ver- 
tical extension of the metal at the bottom of the ring caused by the hits 
that were made at or near that point. Of course, on impact the metal 
impinged upon yields in all directions, but when this action is produced 
near the edge of a mass the fact is sensibly appreciable, and becomes a 
result to be provided for practically. The effect of the heavy blows 
received near the bottom of the base-ring became appreciable by causing 
a projection of the metal downwards, and as the clearance, the space 
between the bottom of the turret and the deck, is very trifling, the 
least extension downwards of the metal of base-ring or turret tends to 
bring in contact the turret and deck, and thus to prevent the turret 
from revolving. This was the effect that was produced on the turret 
of the “ Passaic,” and which caused an apprehension, at one time, that 
she must either remain in her station a patient receiver of compliments 
without returning them, or that she must withdraw from action. For- 
tunately it was found that by squirting in, from the outside, melted 
tallow, and by keeping up a pressure of thirty-four pounds of steam it 
was possible to make the turret revolve ; but it is doubtful if even these 
would have availed to enable the vessel to continue the action had it 
not been for the elastic packing which was placed under the iron por- 
tion of the deck under the turret; this packing yielded to the pressure 
of the distended metal, and assisted the operation of revolving the 
turret. Suffice it that, to the conclusion of this, probably the most 
memorable engagement in the history of ironclads (certainly against 
forts), the “ Passaic,” notwithstanding her disabled condition, was 
enabled to sustain her position at the head of the line, and did good 
service until the end of the action. 

As active operations were to be suspended at this time before 
Charleston, the “ Passaic” was sent, after the engagement described 
above, to Port Royal harbor for repairs. At that place the case of the 
derangement of the turret was submitted to experts for solution, and it 
was not without a quiet feeling of satisfaction that the authorities of the 
vessel found that the experts could find no ready means of solving the 
mystery. Mr. Griffin, a youthful assistant of Captain Ericsson, who 
had been sent to the station a short time before on a special service, 
took the matter into careful study, and, after examining all other points 
where a possible jam or union of surfaces could possibly take place, 
finally investigated the part of the structure, previously alluded to, 
where the composition ring on the roof of the turret overlaps the rim at 
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the base of the pilot-house. He cut the composition ring, and on re- 
moving one of the segments the cause of the derangement became ap- 
parent. A piece of a broken shell had entered between the edge of the 
ring and the pilot-house, and had worked its way in under the flange 









SECTION A. 


of the ring where it jammed on the rim of the pilot-house. This jam 
had the effect of uniting the turret and pilot-house, and as the turret 
revolved, taking with it the pilot-house, the chocks to the spindle not 
being strong enough to resist the strain, the spindle moved with the 
pilot-house, to which it was attached. After removing the obstruction 
and replacing the ring on the roof of the turret all difficulty ceased, the 
broken chocks and dislocated portions of the steering-gear were renewed, 
and the system was restored to its original working order, the turret 
revolving freely around the spindle, which remained stationary, sup- 
porting the pilot-house at its top. 

The “ Passaic” returned to Charleston, and on the 16th of Novem- 
ber took part in an action with Fort Moultrie, rendered necessary by 
the grounding of the monitor “ Lehigh” while on night picket. Before 
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the “ Lehigh” floated off the “ Passaic” was struck three times, which 
completed ninety-three hits that she had received from the enemy while 
under the command of the writer of this article. 

During the many engagements above alluded to, and notwithstand- 
ing the many hits that were received from the enemy, there was no 
serious injury received by any one on board of the “ Passaic” ; but, in 
connection with this subject, an instance may be cited of a narrow 
escape, which is appropriate in a paper limited to vulnerable points in 
a monitor which were developed in practical experience in war. 

It has been mentioned in an early part of this paper that, before 
leaving New York on her second commission, the power of defense of 
the pilot-house had been increased by placing on it three inches addi- 
tional thickness of iron. This was done by surrounding the original 
pilot-house with a hollow cylinder of laminated iron three inches thick, 
styled a sleeve. This sleeve fitted very loosely around the pilot-house, 
and, in order to fill the vacant space, melted lead was poured in, which 
steadied the sleeve and prevented vibration. The peep-holes in the 
original pilot-house were continued through the lead and sleeve, and 
were widened laterally towards the outer surface. 

During the action of the 18th of August, 1863, with Fort Wagner, 
after the “ Passaic” had anchored in position for the bombardment that 
ensued, the pilot-house was occupied by the commanding officer and 
the quartermaster at the wheel. The effect of the fire was being noted 
through a peep-hole by the commanding officer, who from time to time 
removed his eyes from it as occasion required. At a period in the ac- 
tion he found himself leaning against one side of the pilot-house recov- 
ering from a state of unconsciousness, and was sensible of a stinging 
sensation about one side of his face and neck, which he found was 
caused by being peppered with small] pieces‘of metal. Calling to the 
quartermaster, he received no answer, and he found him still uncon- 
scious leaning over the wheel, but he quickly roused himself, and the 
cause of the disturbance was traced. A shot from Fort Wagner had 
taken effect directly over the peep-hole, from which the eye of the com- 
manding officer had been removed only an instant before, and this had 
forced into the pilot-house a shower of lead, which the pressure had 
squeezed out of the space in which it had been placed between the old 
pilot-house and the sleeve. The concussion had been sufficiently vio- 
lent to render the occupants of the pilot-house unconscious for a time, 
but no harm was done beyond some slight wounds about the face and 
neck. Had the eyes of an observer been at the hole at the moment 
of impact, the result would of course have been serious, but this 
practical experience may teach a lesson to never fill such a place with 
melted lead. As observation could be made much better from the roof 
of the turret than from any other point, that station was selected in 
all subsequent engagements from which to direct operations ; it afforded 
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the advantage, at least, of being safe from the danger of defects in 
one’s own vessel. 

The above completes the object of this paper. It was not intended 
to go into a discussion of monitors and their system, or to draw any 
comparison between the monitor and the system of any other turreted 
vessels ; it has been necessary to describe in a general way some of the 
details of the monitor system, but this was done in order to elucidate 
the particular and unique experience that the “ Passaic” met with, and 
to show how successfully she was able to overcome what seemed to be 
an irreparable difficulty. The point of vulnerability that was detected 
in the experience of this vessel is one that never would have been sus- 
pected, and it required the closest study of a very accomplished expert 
to trace and to discover the cause of the derangement. The fact that, 
notwithstanding the condition to which the accident reduced her, which 
by many would have been considered one of total disability, the “ Pas- 
saic” was still able to bear the part she did in the memorable action of 
the 8th of September, 1863, alluded to above, demonstrates what was 
stated at the commencement of this paper,—that the monitors possess 
great powers of endurance, and that they have inherent in them great 
capacity for usefulness even when important parts of the system are 
deranged. 

E. Stmpson, 
Commodore U. 8. Navy. 
New Lonpon, January, 1880. 
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I.—THE INVASION—AFFAIR OF RED BANK. 


But a few more days had elapsed before Pittsburg—and I presume 
the whole country also—was thrown into a perfect frenzy of excite- 
ment by the intelligence that the enemy had effected a landing at Erie, 
after destroying the small naval force that we then had on the lakes, 
and had already begun their movement southward. Fifth Avenue, in 
the vicinity of the newspaper offices, was crowded by an anxious, excited 
populace, who devoured eagerly the announcements posted from time 
to time on the bulletin-boards, telling of the rapid progress of the foe, 
who, their movements being unobstructed—not to say unchecked—by 
any force, were fast overrunning the counties of Venango, Erie, and 
Crawford. Extras were issued almost hourly from the different news- 
paper offices, and were bought up with feverish haste by the now 
thoroughly excited people. The whole city was in a nervous fever 
that night; bank directors were considering the propriety of shipping 
their bullion southward, and merchants of sending their goods to some 
place of safety far from the seat of war. Not so much from fear of 
the common enemy, who of course were not supposed to be plunderers 
and marauders, but from a deep-seated distrust of the power of the 
authorities to hold in check the lawless class in our midst, who had 
shown in the summer of 1877 to what lengths communism—the hatred 
of him who hath not towards him who hath—can go when opportunity 
offers. It was feared that this class would not fail to take advantage 
of the occasion presented by a community thrown into a condition of 
chaos by the rapid advance of an army against which we had no ade- 
quate defense, to rise up and help themselves vi et armis to the hard- 
won earnings of our solid citizens. They certainly would not be re- 
strained by any desire to defeat the national enemy; the few native 
Americans among them, and they were remarkably few, were as com- 
pletely devoid of conscience, morality, or patriotism as can be imagined, 
realizing in their persons the time-worn doctrine of total depravity ; as 
to the foreign element, they had no national pride that would lead them 
to lose the chance of plunder for the sake of beating the British army. 
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“ My God !” said an old gentleman, who occupied a place on the directory 
of a Wood Street bank, “see where demagogues and buncombe economy 
have brought us. With an invading army in our front, and thousands 
of Communists among us only waiting for a word from their leaders to 
begin to cut our throats and despoil us of our property, we have ab- 
solutely nothing to depend upon for defense. What is left of the army 
is scattered over the plains,—hardly a thousand men this side of the 
Mississippi ; and as to the militia—— 

“Well,” said a by-stander, “why didn’t you and men like you 
stand by the army when demagogues were attacking it? Too much 
occupied with business to dabble in politics, were you? Of course. 
You people are just like that chap I’ve heard tell about with the leaky 
roof; when it rained he growled like thunder at the leaks, but when it 
was fair weather he was tdo busy at something else to go in and put on 
a few new shingles. It didn’t leak then, you know.” 

And that was about the case. The regular army had been cut and 
trimmed until it was a mere skeleton, and this was done by a few poli- 
ticians who desired to gain a reputation as reformers and “ watch-dogs 
of the treasury,” as they delighted to hear themselves called, assisted 
by others who desired to win the votes and support of the very class of 
whom the Wood Street banker expressed such fear. Very naturally 
that class of people were and always will be “down on” the regular 
army. It is shrewdly suspected that they are down on the police also. 

The reply to the old gentleman was well grounded. The respect- 
able voters had not thought it worth while to make any effort in favor 
of the army, while those desiring its reduction, although in the minority 
numerically, had a vast majority in words and activity, and, as a neces- 
sary result, produced the effect that they desired, and that the whole 
nation had now such sad cause to deplore. Well, a truce to moralizing. 

At two o’clock in the morning the news came flashing over the 
wires that Saegertown had been occupied by British cavalry, and an 
hour after Meadville and Greenville were also in the hands of the 
enemy, thus cutting the Erie line between the East and West, and estab- 
lishing themselves thirty miles nearer to us, with two lines of rail to 
their base, viz., via Union Mills and Girard, both of which places, as 
well as Corry, had been occupied early that day. 

The battalion of volunteers to which I belonged had been ordered 
under arms the day before, when we were instructed to assemble 
promptly at the armory when the big bell on the City Hall sounded 
the alarm,—three quick taps, three times in succession,—and then dis- 
missed. At four o’clock in the morning the alarm sounded, orders 
having been received from General Hancock, who had, at the earnest 
solicitation of the governors, assumed command of all the State troops 
in his division. As the town had not gone to bed that night, we were 
ready to start by seven o’clock, at which time we filed out of our ar- 
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mory and marched up Liberty Street to the Union Depot amid a per- 
fect ovation. Here we embarked on a train of mixed cars, furnished by 
the Alleghany Valley Railway, and were soon bound for Franklin— 
where our orders carried us—at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 

At Kittanning the news of the occupation of Franklin by the enemy 
reached us, together with orders from General Hancock, who had reached 
Pittsburg that morning, to halt there until further orders, Disem- 
barking, we went into camp north of the town, or, rather, tried to ; but 
as the tent-pins had been forgotten, and there were only about half 
enough tents for the men, we did not succeed as well as we could have 
wished. At noon we lunched on boiled ham and bread, and found 
that the coffee had also been forgotten in the hurry of departure. At 
two o’clock we were turned out for inspection,—a lucky thought on 
the part of the commanding officer, as it was found that the ammuni- 
tion issued to two companies had been made for the Spencer carbine, 
and was what was called “rim-fire,” our pieces being the Springfield, 
calibre 50, and designed for centre-fire ammunition. Of course am- 
munition of the proper description was telegraphed for at once. 

Towards evening we were joined by the Fifth Maryland, and two 
hours later up came the Gray Reserves, of Philadelphia, on a special 
train, which had come through, with only the necessary stops, by way 
of Blairsville to Freeport, where they were transferred to the train 
which had brought us up. The next day, about noon, the Seventh 
New York came into camp after a weary ride. They had started out 
on the Erie road, but the news that the enemy were at Corry reach- 
ing them at Elmira, they were, after some little delay, sent to Harris- 
burg, and from thence to join us, Late in the evening the First 
Virginia—all the way from Richmond—reached us, tired and dusty, 
and aching for a fight. The five regiments, aggregating about two 
thousand five hundred men, were now brigaded, and all wearing the 
gray uniform purchased by the individual members, we accordingly 
dubbed ourselves the “Gray Brigade.” In those days the men who 
operated, or rather controlled, the government, either State or national, 
cared as little for the organization of an efficient volunteer force as they 
did for an effective regular army, and the result was that the only vol- 
unteer organizations that then existed did so at the expense of the men 
and officers, the State furnishing arms and accoutrements and an inade- 
quate supply of camp equipage. 

A gentleman who had served in the regular army and commanded 
a brigade of volunteers during the civil war—I don’t recollect on which 
side he fought—was sent to command the brigade. He soon convinced 
us that he was a soldier in the full meaning of the term, and would allow 
no nonsense. One of his first official acts was to send two officers home 
in arrest, with a recommendation that they be dismissed for being up- 
roariously drunk in the streets of Kittanning. Our officers—and the 
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men too, for that matter—were generally quick, intelligent young fel- 
lows, and learned what they did not know already about their duties so 
rapidly that even the first few days’ camp-life made a marked change 
in the discipline and efficiency of the command. To be sure, we had 
the manual of arms, company drill, and part of the battalion drill pat 
before we came out, and this helped us wonderfully. 

Rumors reached us every day of the progress of the enemy, who 
were moving, more slowly than heretofore, down the east bank of the 
Alleghany, evidently for the purpose of bringing their forces more in 
hand, as they had in all probability been somewhat scattered by the 
rapid advance from Erie to Franklin. The last-named point, we 
learned afterwards, was their point of concentration, and formed later 
their second base, the first being at Erie. These points were then con- 
nected by two almost direct lines of rail, one via Jamestown and Girard, 
and the other by Oil City and Corry, all of which places, with the con- 
necting lines, were in possession of the enemy, who were thus enabled 
to hurry forward troops and supplies with great rapidity. 

Two or three good cavalry regiments in that country a week before 
would have been of incalculable service in destroying railway tracks, 
burning bridges, and in a thousand other ways so embarrassing the 
advance of the enemy that precious time would have been gained. But 
it was not to be. Misplaced economy had to be paid for, and paid for 
it was, at an immensely extravagant rate. 

If we had had then an army of even one-half the strength that is 
now wisely kept afoot,—even forty or fifty thousand men,—well backed 
by volunteers properly organized and equipped, we probably should 
have had no war at all, as England, seeing us ready, would have never 
ventured to attack us without exhausting by diplomacy every possi- 
bility of peace, instead of acting with the belligerent promptitude which 
characterized her conduct in the premises; or if she had insisted upon 
war, we would have had an available force at hand large enough to check 
the march of her armies until the bone and sinew of the country had 
been worked into shape as soldiers. But the statesmen who flourished 
in that day had no eye for the future, and seemed to think, to judge 
from their actions, that war was one of the things that had passed away 
forever from that part of the earth inhabited by the American people. 

Strange as it may seem now, it is a matter of record that Congress 
had cut down the army a few years before to such an extent, in pro- 
portion to the population of the country, that it was less than one-half 
the size of the army of sixty years before,—say in the year 1820. 
Then the army numbered ten thousand men to a population of eight 
millions; in 1881, the year of the war, they numbered twenty-five 
thousand men to fifty millions of people. If they had adopted the rule 
then, as they have since, of one thousand soldiers to each million of 
inhabitants, how much blood and treasure would have been saved! By 
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actual computation, the loss in dollars and cents by this war, not to 
count the lives sacrificed and the national humiliation of defeat, was 
more than quadruple the additional cost ‘of an army of fifty thousand 
men from the close of the civil war in 1865 up to the present time. 

Raw levies called out for the emergency now began to reach us. 
They were, as is frequently the case with troops—if you could call 
them troops—of this description, very poorly officered by men whose 
only claim for consideration lay in the fact that they were companion- 
able and familiar towards their inferiors in rank, and would not be 
“rough” on them. These men were selected by ballot, and it is hardly 
to be expected that under such circumstances the result could have been 
‘different. As to arms, they had all sorts; as to uniform, they had no- 
thing ; and as to discipline, they were but a mob; obeying their officers 
when they saw fit, and refusing when so inclined. Some of our older 
officers, who had seen service in the civil war, scouted the idea of 
meeting a well-appointed and disciplined army with such “ragtag and 
bobtail,” as one of them contemptuously described them. 

It may well be asked, Where were the men who had seen service in 
1861-65? Sixteen years had passed since that war had closed, and 
the men who had served in it were now from forty to fifty years of age; 
many of them had settled down, and had families as well as business 
interests to take care of. They had lost the enthusiasm of youth that 
led them once to fly to arms at the first sound of an enemy’s cannon. 
Thus the ranks of the new levies did not contain one man in a hundred 
who had ever smelled “villainous saltpetre” on the battle-field, or 
heard a gun fired in anger. They had had their “cup of blood,” and 
were willing that the youager generation should now have a taste. 

On the evening of the 22d of August we hurriedly broke camp 
and marched to the railway, where we boarded a train consisting of 
box- and platform-cars, and were run up to the mouth of the Mahoning 
River, where we disembarked and went into camp, after posting a line 
of pickets on the north bank of the stream. Two “ Emergency” regi- 
ments had preceded us, and were now patrolling the country as far as 
Red Bank Creek, near which place they had had one or two trifling 
affairs with the enemy’s foraging-parties. The next day we again broke 
camp and moved to within a mile and a half of Red Bank for the pur- 
pose, it was said, of checking the enemy’s foraging-parties, who were 
levying contributions for the supply of their main body, which was re- 
ported to be some five or six miles north of the creek. 

On the evening of the 23d I was detailed for picket, one company 
from each regiment in the brigade being assigned to that duty. The 
Emergency men had been relieved from their patrol duty, and were 
now in camp on our left, being a prolongation of our line, which was 
established parallel to the creek. 

By the time we reached our posts on the south bank of Red Bank, 
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it was pitch dark, and with every indication of rain before morning. 
Our orders were to keep a sharp look-out in the direction of the enemy, 
and on no pretext to light a fire of any description, not even a pipe or 
cigar. We were especially warned against firing unless absolutely cer- 
tain that the enemy were approaching, in which case we were to deploy 
as skirmishers and fall back on the main body, firing as we retreated. 
At about ten o’clock the rain began to fall, soaking our clothing through 
and through, and making us feel miserable enough ; but luckily our 
ammunition was safe from moisture, as we were among the few State 
troops that had been supplied with breech-loading arms and metallic 
cartridges. 

At about two in the morning, whilst we in the reserve were trying 
to extract some little consolation from the fact that we could not become 
more thoroughly soaked if it continued to rain for forty days and forty 
nights, a shot was fired from one of our outposts on the creek-bank, 
about one hundred yards in advance. Jack Melton, of our company, 
soon came running in with the startling announcement that the British 
were crossing the stream. He had not seen them, but said he had 
heard the splashing in the water made by their march. The captain 
was at first inclined to treat this as a false alarm, ascribing the splash- 
ing noise heard partly to the falling rain, but principally to the vivid 
imagination of a man who had been placed on picket for the first time 
in presence of the enemy. But a few moments corrected the error. 
The rain suddenly ceased, and in the dead stillness that ensued we soon 
heard the steady tramp of a heavy force, accompanied by the occasional 
breaking of a dry stick or twig as it was brushed aside or trampled 
upon. We were called to arms by whispered commands, and hurriedly 
instructed to deploy as skirmishers as soon as we had delivered our fire. 
One of the men was sent back to camp with orders to run for his life 
to the general’s tent and tell him that the enemy were crossing Red 
Bank in force. We could now hear them coming up the hill to our left 
and front, but it was too dark to see them. More with a view to alarm 
our camp than with any hope of inflicting damage on the enemy, the 
captain gave the order, and we poured in a volley at left oblique. The 
fire had hardly been delivered before we were running hurry-scurry 
through the underbrush, deploying from both flanks as well as the dark- 
ness and the nature of the ground would permit. Volleys on our right 
and left, followed by desultory firing, showed that the other picket com- 
panies had taken the alarm and were also falling back. Reaching the 
open country, we crossed a common road running at right angles to our 
line of retreat, and halted behind a rail-fence that bordered it. Here 
we were joined by the other companies of the picket. In retreating we 
had kept up a fire more or less effective,—probably less,—although the 
enemy never fired a shot, for the reason, perhaps, that they expected that 
our people in camp, not hearing any return firing, would put the whole 
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thing down as nothing but a “ picket scare,” produced by the nervous- 
ness of raw troops for the first time placed in the presence of danger, 
which frequently happens under similar circumstances. 

A few moments elapsed, when we saw a blackness of darkness, 
deeper than the dark shadow of the foliage in the background, approach 
us. We fired at the mass. The flash of our rifles glinted on their 
bayonets for an instant, then came the hoarse commands of their officers, 
—“ Close wp, men! Forwarp! The Bayonet! Give them British 
steel!” With a ringing cheer they came at us on the run, driving us 
from the fence and through a stubble-field to our rear. On we went, 
stumbling over stumps of trees and clods of earth, until we reached the 
other side, where we clambered over the fence and halted for breath. 
I could see them now, just clearly enough to observe that they were 
moving by the flank of companies. Again we fired; again we heard 
the encouraging shouts of their officers, and again we fell back before 
them. We repeated this twice again, always with the same result. 
Our fire did not seem to check their advance in the least. In fact, it 
only made them come faster. We were within less than a mile of our 
camp, but as yet could hear no sound from that direction. Could it be 
possible that they had not been alarmed? Such was the fear of many of 
us, and I am afraid that not a few, believing this, cursed the brigade 
commander most heartily, which only shows the proneness of humanity 
to take their own hasty conclusions as premises from whence to criticise 
the action of others; or, in other words, of people generally to talk 
about that of which they know nothing; newspaper men to criticise 
campaigns of which they have but the vaguest of vague reports. Such 
things always have been, and, it is to be presumed, always will be. 

A few hundred -yards farther on we met a mounted officer, who 
directed the companies to at once rejoin their regiments, at the same 
time designating the position of the brigade. We did not see our line 
until within twenty yards of it. The men were lying down, and their 
gray clothing made them indistinguishable. Taking our place in line, 
we learned that the camp had been alarmed by the first volley. The 
officers had gone among the men and awakened those who were not 
already aroused without unnecessary noise, and brought them into line 
as silently as an army of ghosts could have been mustered. 

We had not long to wait. We could hear the steady tramp of their 
cadenced tread, and soon after we could see them—dense, black, 
nameless things—moving across the field and towards us. They were 
within fifty yards. The brigade bugler sounded the signal; up rose 
the long line of muskets, and, with a rolling, ripping crash, sent twenty- 
five hundred bullets through the darkness out into that other darkness 
that had been chasing us. The flash lighted up the whole scene, and 
I saw that at the moment they had about half completed a movement 
into line of battle. Our general saw it too, for we heard his voice ring 
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out high above other sounds, shouting the order “ Forward!” There 
was a rush. We were tramping over dead men, with wounded all 
around us. The enemy were retreating; we following, cheering and 
yelling like maniacs, with that maddest of all frenzies, the delirium of 
a bayonet charge. We were in the stubble-field again, stumbling over 
stumps and clods as before, when suddenly a line of fire flashed along 
the fence before us, and the crash and the bullets came to us together. 
Down dropped several of our fellows, some silent in death, others 
groaning in agony. Somebody said, “ Lie down!” We threw ourselves 
at full length on the ground, and, rising on both elbows, commenced 
firing at the flashes that marked the position of the enemy. 

It was now a little after three o’clock, and a fresh breeze having 
sprung up the clouds had cleared away, leaving us better able to discern 
objects. The enemy were evidently determined to await the coming of 
the dawn before attempting anything further in the way of a move; 
but they kept up a constant and annoying fire, which compelled us to 
withdraw across the field to the protection of the fence on the south 
side. This fence we threw down, and piling the rails made a tolerable 
protection against the enemy’s fire. I have no doubt that up to this 
time the enemy’s loss had far exceeded ours, having been under the fire 
of our skirmishers for upwards of a mile without returning a shot, 
besides receiving the fire of the whole brigade at pistol-range. About 
a dozen of our men had lost their way and been captured when the 
picket had been driven in, and perhaps twice as many more killed and 
wounded in the subsequent advance. 

The Emergency regiments came up after daybreak and took ground 
to our right. They had scarcely become established in their position 
when the left of the English line swung forward, firing as they ad- 
vanced’; the ‘‘ Emergencies” held their ground only for an instant and 
then broke in perfect rout, their field-officers, I am sorry to say, to all 
appearances initiating the stampede. But what else was to be expected ? 
They were no more fitted to command men than I am to be translated. 
Gathered from a class of ward politicians, they were much better cal- 
culated to shine in the partisan manceuvres of a nominating convention 
than on a battle-field. This sudden break necessitated our instant with- 
drawal from the line that we held, a movement which the brigade effected 
with surprising steadiness, and was so continued until half a dozen shell 
burst in our vicinity, when, I confess, some of us lost our fortitude. 
Fortunately, the enemy did not pursue us much farther than our old 
camp, being evidently satisfied with the capture of the tentage found 
there, which we had to abandon, as we had no means of carrying it 
away. 

Continuing our march, we crossed the Mahoning, and, throwing 
up rifle-pits, felt ourselves safe from the enemy’s attack for the time 
being. 
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II.—IN RETREAT—BATTLE OF KISKIMINETAS, 


Here we received the first news of the invasion of Vermont, and 
as this had undoubtedly detained such New England and New York 
troops as were ready to take the field, as well as the handful of regulars 
that had been doing duty near the Atlantic sea-board, a feeling of de- 
pression began to manifest itself in our ranks, We knew now that the 
enemy numbered not less than one hundred thousand men of all arms, 
about one-fourth of which consisted of regular troops, whilst the re- 
mainder were composed of the volunteers of Canada, a force that had 
been quietly in training for almost twenty years, and had now reached 
a point of excellence seldom, if ever, to be found among volunteers. 
The “ Emergency” regiments that had gathered on the line of the Ma- 
honing were now in full retreat southward, and on the 27th we followed 
their example. It was a terribly hot day. The dust lay inches deep 
on the road, and hung in dense clouds over the column so thick that I 
could scarcely see the four next in front of me. The enemy had passed 
the Mahoning farther to our right early in the morning, and it was 
merely a question of speed as to whether or not the brigade would be 
en route to Canada in the morning as prisoners of war. 

Rural Village was then our objective-point, and towards it we 
tramped our weary way, the hot sun sweltering overhead, and our feet 
blistering and aching with every step. The fear of capture kept many 
of us from falling by the wayside who otherwise would have been 
found among the stragglers. The anxiety to escape was strong within 
us. As Melton quaintly remarked as we trudged along, “The spirit 
is willing, but the walking is remarkably bad.” 

Half the brigade had passed through the “ village,” when we, who 
were near the advance, heard a rattling, scattered volley of small-arms 
to our rear, and knew that the enemy had attacked us. We could even 
see the column of British infantry as they moved down the Smicksburg 
road, deploying to the right and left as they advanced. The next mo- 
ment an officer, covered with dust, and who appeared to be wounded, 
came galloping down the road and, speaking a few hurried words to 
our colonel, pressed on after the First Virginia, which was leading that 
day. 

In an instant we were in line, and, making a left wheel, found our- 
selves on the right of the town and in such a position as to flank the 
enemy’s line as it came down the road from Smicksburg. The Vir- 
ginians came up on our right at a run with arms at a trail, and as both 
regiments attacked vigorously, the enemy were forced to withdraw from 
the outskirts of the village, thus relieving the remainder of our brigade 
from imminent danger of being cut off. Hardly had this been effected, 
when we saw the British line, which had changed front so as to face 
us, advancing. A light battery dashed through an interval in their 
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ranks, and as quick as thought went into battery, unlimbered, and sent 
a discharge of case-shot at us before we had time to lie down. We at 
once retreated by the Elderton road, as we had no artillery to reply to 
their guns, which, being breech-loaders, enabled their cannoneers to 
work in defiance of the fire of our rifles. 

We had proceeded about a mile on this road, and had halted to 
rest,—the enemy not being inclined to press us now, as the effort to 
cut off our retreat had signally failed,—when we heard from towards 
Elderton that jingling of sabres and tramp of horses that always accom- 
panies a rapidly-moving mounted force. In a moment we were on our 
feet and rapidly being formed to resist cavalry, when the advance of a 
mounted column came sweeping around a bend in the road at a sharp 
trot. Their bright guidons and dusty blue blouses told us they were 
friends. 

“What regiment is that?” called out our major, as the head of the 
cavalry column dashed by. “ Fifth Cavalry!” replied an officer, sa- 
luting with his gloved hand. “Hn route for Montreal!” continued a 
young lieutenant who was riding with the leading company. This was 
the first cavalry we had seen,—indeed, it was the first regular troops 
that had reached us,—and they had been hurried from the plains of the 
great West as rapidly as steam could carry them. 

The thunder of their iron’d hoofs still rang in our ears, when we 
heard a wild cheer, the sharp rattle of musketry, and the deeper boom 
of the artillery, and we knew that the brave Fifth were among the 
enemy’s advance-guard, 

Forming into column of divisions at half distance, with deploying 
intervals, we awaited the result of the spirited dash of the cavalry. As 
we stood thus, listening to the noise of the fighting to our front, a light 
battery came up the road at a charging gait from the same direction as 
the cavalry, and advancing two or three hundred yards beyond us, 
changed direction to the left and went into battery on a knoll, opening 
fire almost instantly over the heads of the cavalry, whom we now saw 
coming back at a leisurely trot. I noticed a number of riderless horses 
among them, but the well-trained animals appeared to know their 
places in ranks thoroughly. 

Our brigade now deployed into line and advanced to the battery, 
whilst the cavalry drew up under shelter of the knoll immediately to 
its rear. 

All this time we could not see an enemy, a slight rise in the ground 
to our front hiding them from our view, but the continual pounding of 
the artillery and the sharp crack of the skirmishers’ rifles served to re- 
mind us that he was there. Occasionally—before the smoke became 
too dense about the battery—we could see a gunner reel, catch at the 
wheel or trail for support, and sink to the ground as a piece of shell or 
a rifle-ball went “sloshing” through his body. 
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This had continued for about half an hour, when we were again 
ordered to retreat. Falling back some two hundred yards in line of 
battle, we then formed column of fours by battalions left forward fours 
left. The battery moved on the road, whilst the cavalry in skirmish- 
ing order occupied the ground between us and the enemy, with whom 
they exchanged occasional shots. In this order we moved until nearly 
sundown, when, the enemy having given up the pursuit, we went into 
camp en bivouac. 

Some of us went over to the cavalry camp, and learned from them 
that they had arrived at Pittsburg a day or two before, and had at 
once been hurried off to join us. I heard one of their officers say to 
our major that Sheridan would certainly fight north of the Kiskimin- 
etas, that his forces numbered not less than one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand men, and were as well able to sustain a battle at once as they 
would be thirty days later. Pittsburg was filled with volunteers, and 
every effort was being made to render them of some use in the field by 
drilling them from six to eight hours every day. 

It was late in the day, with a powerful foe many marches within 
our border, to begin to teach a people how to defend themselves. <A 
national militia system, such as we have had ever since that year of 
humiliation, with a regular army large enough to act as a nucleus on 
which it could form, would have saved much blood, many broken 
hearts, and millions upon millions of money. 

By daybreak our disheartening march was resumed. 

The evening of the 29th found us in the village of South Bend, 
where we met three regiments of regular infantry and a battery of 
light artillery. The whole brigade did not exceed twelve hundred men, 
but they were a welcome sight to us. We knew that they were soldiers, 
and their steady martial bearing gave one a sense of strength and power 
that encouraged us mightily. From them we learned that Sheridan 
was encamped in order of battle a few miles south of us, his lines ex- 
tending from Apollo, on the Kiskiminetas, on the left, to Clarksburg, 
on Blacklegs Creek, on the right, a distance of about fifteen miles. 
Twenty-four thousand men had joined him a few days before, coming 
from the camps of instruction at Pittsburg, thus swelling his army to 
one hundred and fifty thousand men. Knap’s and Hampton’s batteries, 
of the State forces, had joined him, together with a number of batteries 
belonging to the regular artillery, about forty guns in all. Two more 
regular cavalry regiments had reached Pittsburg, and by this time, it 
was supposed, had joined Sheridan. 

On the 30th we again retreated, this time with less halting, as the 
enemy’s whole force was close upon our rear. At nightfall, or about 
dusk, we passed through the small village of Maysville, a hamlet situ- 
ated on Long Run, a branch of the Kiskiminetas, and camped on a hill 
to the southwest. Here we found Knap’s Pennsylvania battery with 
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four guns and a regiment of regular infantry, and learned that this was 
about the centre of Sheridan’s line. 

This eminence, because of the events that followed, deserves some 
little description. It was a high grassy knoll, that portion fronting the 
enemy being clear of obstructions, excepting on one side an orchard, 
farm-house, and out-buildings. Its appearance reminded a few of the 
older men, who had been with Burnside in front of Fredericksburg, of 
the position on Marye’s Heights. From the hill we could look down 
on the village commanding the roads centring into it, as well as see the 
country for miles around, In the rear of the hill was the headquarters 
of the commanding general; farther back was the general ambulance 
train, consisting mainly of all sorts and styles of vehicles, from the 
well-to-do farmer’s ancient rockaway to the light spring-wagon,—a 
motley assortment enough and driven by a motley corps of drivers: 
farmers’ boys who had been suddenly pressed into service along with 
their fathers’ old plow-horses and rickety vehicles. 

We found that the regulars—four regiments of infantry and two 
batteries of artillery—were also on the hill, on our left. 

Everybody knew that the morrow’s sun would witness a hard-fought 
field and a bloody one, but nevertheless I felt a sense of absolute relief 
and almost exultation at the thought that this was no mere affair of a 
rear-guard in which we were to be engaged. By daybreak on the 
morning of Saturday, the 31st day of August, 1881, the whole army 
was under arms. We had been aroused an hour before, and, having 
dispatched our hasty and rather frugal breakfast, were now awaiting 
with a calmness that might have even done credit to the regulars on 
our left what fate might have in store for us. Before us, like a vast 
map, lay the rugged, wooded country stretching for miles around ; 
above us the sky bright with the morning’s sun just appearing over 
the hill-tops. First the desultory musketry fire to our right and front, 
rapidly extending to our own front, told us that the pickets were being 
forced, and in a few moments those in advance of our position came 
running up out of the valley, out of the fog, in squads of three and 
four. The rattling fusillade on the picket-line was soon succeeded by 
the steady roll of musketry, which came echoing and re-echoing among 
the hills from towards Clarksburg, telling us, as if written in letters of 
fire on the lightening eastern sky, that the day and the hour we had 
long looked for had come at last. 

We were not long to act an idle part in the drama, however, for 
while we were listening anxiously to the roar of the conflict on our 
right, the enemy were concentrating in the low ground to our front 
under cover of the mist. Suddenly three of their light batteries dashed 
out from the cover of some timber on a hill, about seven or eight hun- 
dred yards away, and, unlimbering, opened on us rapidly with shell. 
Our guns promptly replied. This was soon followed by two batteries 
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of Hotchkiss revolving guns, the fire of which seemed to fill the air 
with a mitraille of small shells, which, exploding, made considerable 
havoc but more consternation in our own ranks. Our boys bore the 
cannonading with admirable fortitude, although we did hug the earth 
very closely when the sharp “ whis-s-h” of the flying missiles was heard 
as they passed over us. Perhaps the most difficult position to place 
soldiers, especially young and inexperienced soldiers, is that of support- 
ing a battery. The enemy’s shot and shell come pounding around and 
about them and they cannot return the fire, but are obliged to grin and 
bear it as best they may. The encouragement produced by the feeling 
that you are punishing the enemy, together with the excitement of load- 
ing and firing, is entirely lacking, and the mind is allowed full time to 
reflect with more or less calmness on the probability of being torn to 
shreds by a piece of ‘shell. 

We were not allowed to withdraw behind the hill, as cannonading 
of this description is usually the forerunner of a bayonet charge, and it 
was well known that if our line was pierced at this point and the hill 
occupied by the enemy, nothing would be left us but a rapid retreat, 
and very possibly the rout of our army. 

The shelling, although heavy, scared more than it hurt,—as is 
usually the case with artillery firing,—except among the gunners, who 
were continually dropping at their pieces only to be replaced by fresh 
food for powder. 

Our anticipations of a bayonet charge were soon realized. 

Up out of the foggy lowlands they came, in long lines of scarlet 
and sky-blue, with arms on the left shoulder and bayonets glinting and 
glittering in the morning sunlight. Verily 


‘It were worth ten years of peaceful life, 
One glance at their array.”’ 


On they came, with a quick, steady tread, their long lines moving 
with the regularity and precision of machinery, while our gunners, de- 
pressing their pieces, plowed great ghastly gaps in their ranks, which 
were almost instantly closed up, leaving heaps of dead and wounded to 
mark the places where the canister or case shot had cut through. They 
had passed the farm-house and were coming up through the orchard in 
double-time. Already they had reached the rail-fence, within fifty 
yards of us, when the order was given to commence firing. A flash! 
a roar like ten thousand thunders, and their first line went down before 
us, annihilated by the storm of lead. A few struggled across the fence, 
urging their comrades forward, but only to enrich the soil of the hill- 
side with their blood. But their second and third lines were following 
fast. They passed on over the bodies of their slain comrades, over the 
rail-fence, their officers in the front, shouting and waving their sabres 
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as they walked backward, facing their men. But there is a point be- 
yond which the best troops cannot go. It was more than humanity 
could endure. The third line had now come up with the second, and 
the straggling remains of the first. The whole mass paused for a mo- 
ment, wavered, then broke pell-mell down the hill. “ Forward!” was 
now the word, and after them we went, with the regulars on our left. 
Down the hill at a full run, through the orchard, past the farm-house, 
never pausing until we were in the valley below on the Saltsburg road. 
The British soon reformed, and returned to the assault with such vigor 
that we were compelled to give ground, although the regulars, occu- 
pying the houses in the village, made a splendid fight, repulsing again 
and again the furious charges of a largely superior force. 

We fell back slowly, contesting every foot of the ground. Some of 
us threw ourselves into a large barn belonging to the farm-house which 
I have mentioned before, and held the place until one of their batteries 
sent a shell into it, which, exploding among the hay and straw, forced 
us to leave. The whole village was now also in a blaze, and the old 
farm-house soon met a similar fate. 

It was now noon, and the action was general along the whole line. 
We had fallen back to the position occupied by us in the morning, 
being now behind the hill, just out of range of the British artillery, 
whose fire, although still steady, was not so rapid and continuous as it 
had been before the charge. Farther to the left the action was de- 
cidedly hot. The enemy’s infantry came down on that part of our line 
through a patch of timber into a “deadening” of about twenty acres. 
The road to Apollo skirted this field, and it was to secure control of 
this highway that the British were making the assault. A brigade of 
Maryland troops held this position, and kept up a galling fire from be- 
hind a temporary breastwork of rails, where they were posted, and suc- 
ceeded in repulsing handsomely the first charge. But the foe were not 
to be discouraged by one failure. Their batteries opened rapidly on 
the Marylanders, and in the midst of the cannonade down came the 
infantry again, this time in four lines. Our guns on the hill changed 
front and opened on the advancing lines, enfilading them with shell and 
shrapnel, and our regular brigade fixed bayonets. The next moment 
an aid came galloping up, and speaking a few words to the officer com- 
manding them, the regulars swung around, changing front forward on 
their left battalion, and swept down the hill directly for the flank and 
rear of the attacking force. They had crossed a lane, and were in a 
pasture-field beyond,—our guns still playing on the enemy over their 
heads,—when we saw a movement in the woods on their flank, and the 
next moment a volley of musketry was poured into them, enfilading 
them and producing a momentary confusion. Scarcely had the regu- 
lars begun to recover from the shock of this unlooked-for attack, when 
a strong line of infantry swept out from the woods and struck with 
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stunning force the flank and rear of the gallant little brigade, doubling 
it up and driving it, a confused mass, back the way it had come. A 
part of our guns were at once turned on the woods from whence this 
last attack had come, for our gunners dared not fire at those in sight 
for fear of killing our own men, friend and foe being completely in- 
termingled in the mad mélée that was taking place before our eyes, 
Changing front, as the regulars had done, we pushed rapidly down the 
hill, taking position at a rail-fence that bounded the private lane. A 
few of the regulars had already occupied this fence ; in fact, about all 
that were not dead or prisoners were there, loading and firing with 
commendable serenity at the advancing enemy. In an instant they 
were at the fence opposite, and, desperately heedless of the terrible fire 
that we were pouring into them, pushed across it. At this moment the 
ery, “ We are flanked !” was raised. It was only too true. The Mary- 
landers, gallant as they were, had been overmatched and driven back, _ 
and the enemy’s troops were sweeping around our left, cutting our lines, 
and at last breaking our centre. Our line broke to the rear in confu- 
sion, each man for himself, with the enemy in hot pursuit. “ The cav- 
alry! The cavalry!! Lie down! !” shouted some one; and the next 
moment down the hill rushed two columns of horsemen,—two regi- 
ments, we learned afterwards,—and I threw myself flat on the ground. 
Choking with dust, I sat up after they had passed and saw that they 
had ridden clear through the enemy, and were reforming near the edge 
of the timber preparatory to charging back again. Taking advantage 
of the respite thus given, we regained the hill to the rear of our bat- 
teries, where we were reformed. 

The cavalry came back—that is, about one-half of them—and 
formed to the left. The enemy to our front had been roughly handled 
and evidently did not care to push matters again to a close conflict, but 
it was worse than useless to hold the hill now. The changing direction 
of the fire on our left told us that the defeat of the troops holding the 
Apollo road had been but the beginning of the retreat of our whole left 
wing. Such being the case, we were ordered to drag off the guns by 
their prolonges to a point out of reach of the enemy’s rifles. Here such 
of them as had sufficient horses left were limbered up and started off 
towards Saltsburg. This was the last that we saw of these guns, for, 
taking a wrong road, they were captured that night on the banks of the 
Kiskiminetas, near the post-office of. that name, the river being at that 
point impassable for artillery. 

It must have been after four o’clock when we were driven from 
our position. The enemy did not pursue us far, allowing us to escape 
much more easily than we had any right to expect. As we afterwards 
learned, our fears regarding the extreme left of our line were by no 
means groundless, At about the time that they had pierced our centre 
they had succeeded in occupying Apollo after a fiercely-contested ac- 
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tion, which gave them control of the bridge at that point. At this time 
the position of affairs on the left was about as follows: cut off from 
support by the enemy’s success in piercing our centre; both flanks 
beaten, almost crushed ; a river in our rear that was not fordable for 
artillery, and in all but a very few places—and those places not at all 
generally known—impassable for infantry except by swimming. 

We were ordered to push for Saltsburg without delay, that being the 
only available way of escape. The battle was still raging on the left, 
but on the right towards Clarksburg it was growing weaker and weaker. 
We afterwards learned that the enemy had been concentrating on our 
left since noon, and was now pushing his troops across the river at Apollo 
with the design of cutting our line of retreat to Pittsburg. 

Our retreat to Saltsburg that night is one of those recollections that 
I would much prefer to bury in oblivion. Even at this late day I re- 
call the horrors of that night march with a shudder. Fugitives in a 
state of utter demoralization filled the roads, and had to be forced out 
of the way of the retreating artillery and wagons by the sabres of the 
cavalry. 

We arrived at Saltsburg about nine that night, utterly worn out 
and dispirited. Caissons, battery-wagons, and cannon were being 
hurried through the town and over the river by the old bridge, while 
the infantry were crossed on the railroad bridge and by one hastily 
constructed of rafts. 

It was three o’clock on the morning of September 1 before we 
crossed the river, our brigade and the remnant of the regulars being 
the last organized body of troops that passed over. A party from our 
regiment were detailed to destroy the railroad and county bridge in 
order to embarrass the movements of the enemy. This we did by 
piling dry brush and such other inflammable material as was at hand 
in the middle of the structures and setting it off. This had hardly 
been effected when the advance of the enemy entered the town and 
attempted to seize the north end of the “pontoon,” which still remained 
fast to the shore, the party that had been sent to disengage it not yet 
having succeeded in effecting their object. A battery that had been 
posted for the purpose of covering the destruction of the bridges 
promptly opened with shrapnel, holding the British in check until the 
little squad at the end of the bridge had succeeded in casting it loose, 

although with the loss of half the party. This being accomplished, 
the floating bridge swung around with the current and lodged out of 
reach of the enemy against the south bank. 

We marched all night, making no halt, except for a few minutes at 
a time, until about noon, when we reached the little town of New 
Salem, in Westmoreland County. We had eaten nothing since the 
morning before, except a few hard-tack that we gnawed at as we 
marched along. 
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Ill.—THE RETREAT ON PITTSBURG. 


We had been at New Salem about an hour, making coffee from the 

proceeds of some commissary-wagons that had been deserted by the 
teamsters, when we were startled by the distant booming ‘of artillery 
directly west of us. This looked serious, as it indicated that the 
enemy were between us and Pittsburg. The cannonading was soon 
supplemented by a well-sustained musketry fire, the continuous hum 
of which acted as a sort of deep bass to the more pronounced reports 
of the artillery. The word to “ Fall in” was given, many of us doing 
so with a larger part of our dinners in our hands, as none of us knew 
when we would again have an, opportunity to care for the wants of the 
inner man. We had learned by this time the truth of Captain Dal- 
getty’s philosophy, to eat all you can when the opportunity offers, as no 
man can tell when the next meal-time will be in a campaign. So we 
trudged along, with arms slung, towards the sound of the firing, munch- 
ing our scanty fare energetically if not contentedly. The firing was 
growing heavier as we proceeded, and we afterwards learned that the 
enemy had struck our retreating troops between Murraysville and New- 
linsburg, and driven them from the main road across a small tributary 
of Turtle Creek, where they now held their position. At this time the 
main part of the remains of our army stretched along the northern turn- 
pike from New Salem to Murraysville, a distance of about ten miles. 
Reaching the scene of action, we were pushed rapidly across a ravine 
thick with underbrush and placed in position behind a stone wall, and 
instantly commenced firing at the enemy’s line, some three hundred 
yards to our front. The affair lasted only for a short time after we 
came up, the enemy for some unexplained reason drawing off. 

At about four we began our march again, leaving the old northern 
turnpike and following country roads until we reached Berry’s Ford, 
on Turtle Creek, about two and a half miles below Murraysville. Here 
we found that we were part of a line that had been formed of the rem- 
nants of the Army of the Alleghany, now numbering only about fifty 
thousand effectives, that extended from Murraysville on our left to 
Stewart’s Station, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, on our right. A corps 
of twenty-five thousand men had been sent from Pittsburg and placed 
in position on our right, extending the line from Stewart’s to Port 
Perry, on the Monongahela River. Forty thousand more were in- 
trenched on the “ Puckety,” their right, however, not joining with our 
left by five or six miles. 

We were under arms early in the morning, but nothing of interest 
occurred, and we quietly and thankfully employed ourselves in cooking 
and eating the beef and mutton that had been gathered in by our for- 
aging-parties. The enemy were evidently in force in our front, but 
manifested no immediate desire to attack, probably needing rest as much 
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as we. At about nine we heard firing to the northward, and learned 
afterwards that the forces on the “ Puckety” were attacked. Two hours 
afterwards the firing began nearer to us, caused by the impetuous assault 
of the British on our left at Murraysville, made for the purpose of se- 
curing control of the northern turnpike. Almost immediately the 
pickets in our front were driven in, and our part in the engagement of 
the 3d of September inaugurated by a heavy artillery fire from a high, 
cleared hill opposite our position. 

This cannonade had continued for perhaps half an hour, when we 

saw, from where we were stationed on the edge of the timber along the 
crest of the ridge, south of the creek, the enemy’s infantry advancing 
in line down the face of the hills opposite. Our batteries, seven guns 
in all, that until now had remained silent on account of scarcity of 
ammunition, at once opened on their lines with shell and shrapnel, and 
evidently with effect. Every time a shot would strike, tearing a great 
gap in their ranks, others would leap into the places of those lying 
mangled on the field, and the wonderfully disciplined host swept on as 
though on review. It was becoming terribly exciting. On came this 
human machine, to all appearances as completely under the control of 
its officers as the steam-engine is under the control of its engineer. 
They had reached the brow of the last slope that led down to the creek, 
when they broke from the quick though orderly pace that they had hith- 
erto held into a sharp run, at the same time raising a ringing cheer. 
We of the infantry had hitherto held our fire, but we now gave them a 
terrific volley that told fearfully on the assaulting troops. The smoke 
soon became so dense that I could see nothing in front of me for a few 
moments. Then I saw looming up in the clouded atmosphere the 
“Queen’s Own” caps of the Canadian Volunteers. Immediately in 
front of the position occupied by our company was a sharp declivity of 
about eight or ten feet, that ran down at an angle of at least forty-five 
degrees ; while fifty yards to our left the road from the ford ran through 
a cut about fifteen feet in depth. In this cut was stationed a section of 
Napoleons that had raked the road with canister and case, and were 
still pouring a deluge of death into the charging foe. Everything was 
now in- a perfect mélange of excitement. The enemy in our front, 
firing as they advanced, the officers shouting and waving their swords, 
the men cheering hoarsely as the torn and bleeding ranks, shattered and 
almost checked by our fire, pushed forward with a desperate courage 
seldom seen equaled on any field. They forced our lines to the left of 
the cut, and in a moment had seized the guns, and poured down on our 
flank with a force irresistible, rolling us up like a scroll. All was lost, 
and the only thing that remained for us was to save ourselves by flight. 
Those of us who had up to this time retained either blanket or knap- 
sack quickly threw them away, and many, I am sorry to say, abandoned 
their arms as well. 
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Together with a number of my comrades I succeeded in making 
my way to Monroeville, where I found the organized portion of our 
brigade. Fighting was still in progress towards Murraysville, and as 
the sound of the firing approached us it was very evident that it was 
the troops of our left wing in retreat. 

Foraging details were made for the purpose of hunting up food for 
the men, and on one of these expeditions I was sent. Coming to a 
farm-house on the outskirts of the village, the sergeant in charge of 
our party knocked for admission. The door was opened by a middle- 
aged woman, evidently a farmer’s wife, who bade us enter. This we 
did, finding ourselves in a large room, where, stretched out on a lounge 
near the window, was a boy not over seventeen years of age. By his 
uniform I saw that he was one of the Fifth Maryland, and it was 
evident, from the labored respiration and slight gathering of froth 
flecked with blood on his almost colorless lips, that he had not many 
minutes to live. He was a fine-looking youth, and judging from his 
delicate hands, one of which clutched at the place where the British 
bullet had pierced his lungs, had been tenderly nurtured. The good 
woman told us with a tear of sympathy that he had fallen exhausted 
at her gate that day, and she had gathered him up in her strong arms 
and brought him in under the shelter of her roof. He had never 
spoken since he had been brought in, his eyes wearing that touchingly 
sad expression of one looking afar off, so often seen in the dying. 
This sight depressed me more than anything I had yet seen, though 
God knows this campaign had not been lacking in melancholy scenes. 
War is indeed a terrible thing when viewed closely, and there would 
be fewer soldiers if descriptive writers expended as much care, time, 
and eloquence in depicting the horrors of the hospital, the fatigues and 
hardships of the march, and humiliation of defeat as they do in 
describing the glories of the charge and the wild exultation of victory 
won. 

I thought of this poor boy’s mother, away off in Baltimore, waiting 
tearfully, prayerfully, for tidings from the front that would give her 
news of the safety of her darling who now lay dying among strangers ; 
of the long months of anxious waiting, hoping against hope, before his 
fate could be known. We could find nothing on his person by which 
he could be identified, and as he was too far on the last sad journey to 
articulate, he probably added one more to the great army of the “ un- 
known dead,” whose dear ones have not even the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of knowing how their young hero fought, and, fighting, fell. 
Perhaps in the fullness of time, when the angel of the Lord sounds 
the Great Reveille, thousands will rise from unmarked graves and take 
their places in the front ranks of those who died for home and country. 

Early on the morning of the 4th we again began our retreat, reach- 
ing Wilkinsburg, a suburb of the city, about two in the afternoon. 
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The troops that had held the ground to our right, and who had not as 
yet been engaged, were now formed along the line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, their right resting near Swissvale. As to the forces on the 
“Puckety” nothing was known, and it was feared by many that the 
enemy had succeeded in occupying their line of retreat, thus preventing 
them from reaching Pittsburg. With a view of ascertaining definitely 
the state of the case, three divisions were thrown out towards Sandy 
Creek. We made the advance in such a manner as to enable us to rapidly 
form line of battle to the front, with skirmishers in advance and on the 
flanks, whilst beyond them were small parties of cavalry. We halted 
at Sandy Creek, taking position along the hills on the east side, our 
brigade being stationed near an old stone tavern, where headquarters 
were located that evening. At Wilkinsburg we found between four and 
five hundred men belonging to the regiments of the Gray Brigade, who 
for divers and sundry reasons had not joined their regiments before. 
In fact, a large majority of them had not been active members for 
years. They were a grateful addition to our ranks, and, although 
coming at the eleventh hour, were welcomed enthusiastically. 

At daybreak we were aroused by the now familiar sound of cannon- 
ading and musketry towards the northeast. The fighting did not 
appear to be far from us, and we afterwards learned that it was near 
Mexico, where the troops to whose assistance we were marching had 
again been struck by a largely superior force. Time was scarcely 
allowed us for breakfast when we were on the go again, gnawing 
sleepily at our half-finished breakfasts. 

Every step brought us nearer the firing, which, as it continued, 
grew greater in strength and volume. We soon began to meet stragglers, 
some wounded and others only frightened, who told us terrible stories 
of the slaughter to which their regiments had been subjected. An 
officer, who carried a broken arm as a reason for being absent from his 
command, told me, to use his own words, “ There’s no use fighting those 
fellows. The jig’s up, sir. They’re too many for our raw levies. They 
doubled us up at Puckety, and they’re at the same game out there on 
Plum Creek. I’ve got my cup of blood,” continued he, pointing to 
his wounded arm, “and I rather think I’ve had about enough of it.” 
Another wounded fugitive said we might as well go back, as there would 
not be enough men out there in an hour to be worth saving. They 
all appeared despondent and crestfallen enough, and we did not tell 
them of our misfortunes to add to their despair. 

We were now deployed into line, one brigade of each division being 
held in reserve, and the fugitives were allowed to pass to the rear 
through the intervals between battalions. Here we lay for two hours 
whilst a constant stream of weary, travel-stained nondescripts poured 
past us,—some in the old Zouave uniform, with the trowsers torn to 
shreds by rapid running through underbrush, and others in their shirt- 
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sleeves, with an infinite variety of nether garments. The only uni- 
formity about them was in their accounts of the disasters that had over- 
taken them. Not less than a dozen individuals declared in my hearing 
that he was the only survivor of his regiment. 

A few were armed with breech-loaders, others with the old style 
muzzle-loading abomination, whilst many more had no arms at all, 
having cast them away with other impedimenta in order to facilitate 
their flight. At about ten we began to withdraw from our position, 
having remained until the advancing British were almost upon us. At 
about noon, or a little after, we made a short stand at Wilkinsburg Hill, 
where we repulsed a charge headed by three battalions of the “Guards.” 
They came at us in splendid style, but they left a goodly number of 
their bear-skins in our front. Some of these we secured as trophies, 
intending to hang them up in the armory. 

After this affair we withdrew towards the city by way of Penn 
Avenue, it having been determined to make the final defense along the 
line from Soho to Herron’s Hills, about the same position that had been 
occupied by the inner line of works in 1863, when the city was placed 
in a state of defense in fear of the Confederate army of General Lee. 
The whole population had been at work on these earthworks under the 
guidance and direction of educated engineer officers, and, although it 
left on the outside a large and thickly-populated district, as well as the 
city water-works at Negley’s Run, it was nevertheless the best that 
could be done under the circumstances, 

Our brigade moved in Fifth Avenue, diverging at the junction, where 
there stood a public resort, known as the “ Point Breeze House.” All 
that part of the city east of the line of works described, that is now built 
up with solid rows of substantial edifices, was then occupied by detached 
residences occupied by well-to-do business men and manufacturers, who 
came out into the then rural suburbs of Oakland, Bellefield, Shadyside, 
East Liberty, and Wilkinsburg in order to escape the sooty atmosphere 
of the city proper. On reaching the Squirrel Hill road we were put in 
line of battle and ordered forward, taking position along the crest of 
the hill. I took advantage of the halt to fill my canteen with hot coffee 
from a house near by. A battalion of the Gray Reserves were sent to 
occupy the buildings of the Pennsylvania Female College, which then 
stood about where the Twentieth Ward market now is located. The 
college had been deserted by its fair occupants several days before, or 
else they had never returned from their summer vacation, at all events 
it was unoccupied. 

The reason for our last movement soon became apparent. The 
enemy had pushed on a considerable force towards Squirrel Hill, with 
the evident intention of cutting off such of our forces as still remained 
back from making good their place of refuge behind the defenses. 
Advancing from our position, the battalion of the Reserves being re- 
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lieved by other troops, we were saluted by the screaming of a shell that 
came over our company, quickly followed by another and another. The 
artillery fire was soon succeeded by musketry, that came from a clump 
of timber to our right and front. Bayonets were fixed in a moment, 
and in another we were advancing rapidly, receiving the enemy’s fire 
without returning it. We had advanced perhaps fifty yards, when I 
felt a dull thud on my right leg above the knee, and at the same time 
a warm fluid appeared to be running down the limb. I looked down, 
and, seeing my pants were stained, I made up my mind that I was hit 
at last. A sensation of faintness almost overcame me. I stopped, and 
would have fallen to the ground had I not, on examining into the matter 
more closely, discovered that the ball had only passed through my can- 
teen without wounding me in the least, and that the warm fluid that I 
had mistaken for blood was simply the hot coffee escaping from the 
punctures made by the bullet. The moment I discovered my error I 
felt as strong as ever, and taking a sharp run soon overtook my com- 
rades, who were now hotly engaged with the enemy in the woods. We 
drove them out in a few moments, and thence across a field into another 
patch of timber, from which position we also dislodged them, pursuing 
their retreating battalions across a common road that is now, I believe, 
a wide avenue paved and lighted with gas. This road joined Fifth 
Avenue at the old stables of the Oakland Horse Railway, near the 
corner of Bouquet Street. Here we were halted and informed that we 
would probably remain there during the ensuing night. Pickets were 
stationed on our front, and those of us who were fortunate enough not 
to be detailed for that duty lay down as we were to catch a little of 
that sleep which we stood so much in need of. All night long we 
could hear the rumbling of the wagons that had been parked about 
Neville Street as they were moved into the city for greater security. 
Before sunrise we were aroused from our slumbers to a realizing 
sense of our position by firing on the picket-line, a kind of reveille that 
we of late had become accustomed to. The long roll rattled out from 
the different regimental headquarters, and in a very few moments the bri- 
gade was in line, and the next instant was sharply engaged. We were 
forced to fall back before them, disputing the ground with a stubborn- 
ness that our list of casualties vouched for. It was during this affair 
that I lost a very dear friend. Poor Tom Melton! Thirty years has 
not rusted the love I bore him. We had stood side by side in every 
engagement, and he had up to this time escaped without a wound. He 
was one of those cheerful, light-hearted fellows whom to know was to 
love. He was invaluable in keeping up the spirits of the company 
during the long retreat and succession of defeats. Many a time have 
I forgotten my weariness on the march listening to his quaint observa- 
tions. A natural humorist, his witticisms bubbled up without apparent 
effort or design, and made many a camp-fire cheerful and many a sad 
Vou. II.—No. 4. 30 
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heart gay. We were running down the declivity towards the water- 
course at the bottom,—about where Boundary Street now is,—when he 
turned to fire another shot at the pursuing English, and fell forward 
on his face with a bullet through his chest. Several of us stopped, 
for he was a great favorite throughout the company, and picked him up 
and carried him with us. He never spoke after he was hit, and died 
as we carried him before we reached Fifth Avenue. We buried him 
that evening inside the works. 

We would have fared worse that morning if it had not been for 
a regiment of Zouaves, who made a brilliant charge on the enemy’s 
flank. They were the old Cincinnati Zouave Battalion, and a splendid- 
looking set of fellows they were. Just as they passed us their colonel 
rode out to the front, and, drawing his sabre, their drums and buglers 
struck up a lively air, and away they went with arms on the right 
shoulder. I had a good opportunity to see the charge, and it was well 
worth seeing. Men were toppling out of the ranks at every step, but 
the gaps were closed up instantly. They were within fifty yards of the 
enemy, when their bugles gave a final flourish, the long line of muskets 
dropped to the charge, and they broke into a run, yelling like madmen. 
The regiment on the enemy’s left, which we saw by their white facings 
was the Fiftieth Foot, was doubled up on the rest of their line, which 
was forced to change front to the rear. This movement gave the Zou- 
aves an opportunity to retire in good order, and with but comparatively 
small loss. 

The heavy guns that armed our defenses now opened on the enemy, 
and, supplementing the spirited attack just narrated, induced the enemy 
to fall back, thus relieving us and permitting an orderly march to our 
earthworks, which we reached shortly afterwards, occupying the rifle- 
pits between Fort Herron and Centre Avenue. 

That night we received the first intelligence of the events that had 
been taking place in other parts of the country. The deep dejection 
that overcame us all when we heard that Detroit and Cleveland had 
fallen almost without a blow can better be imagined than described. 
We learned, too, that New Orleans and Galveston had been taken by 
the allied forces of England, Spain, and Mexico, the latter people 
having joined the alliance against us with the avowed purpose of recov- 
ering Texas and California. We had already heard of the invasion of 
Vermont, but were not prepared for the terrible disaster of St. Albans, 
where the National Guard of New England, struggling with splendid 
courage against a superior force, were literally crushed to earth before 
help could reach them. We now understood why we had so few regu- 
lars with us. They had been called away to other menaced points, and 
the gallant little band of trained soldiery had been sacrificed to the 
viciously misdirected economy of our legislators. We felt then that 
our defeat was brought about mainly by the fault of our own people, 
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who would not listen to the warnings given years before by those who 
had made the matter a study: that not only was the regular army too 
small to do the work assigned it on the frontier, but the militia system 
of the country was a rope of sand, not to be depended on for a moment 
to resist the sudden strain of actual war. 

It needed just such a lesson as we then received to make us ap- 
preciate the economy of being always prepared to fight. It forced 
Congress the next year to pass the Army Bill, by which the Peace Es- 
tablishment was based on a thousand soldiers to a million of popula- 
tion, and the State troops so organized that they could be attached as 
additional battalions to the regulars in case of war, thus enabling the 
authorities to increase the fighting force instantly available by two 
hundred per cent., without that waste of time and money always con- 
nected with the hurried organization of raw levies. 

The forces in and about the city were now distributed as follows: a 
corps of ten thousand men occupied the ridge south of the Mononga- 
hela, with their left at Bergen-op-Zoom, a bold promontory about op- 
posite from Soho Hill, where our right rested ; a similar number were 
stationed back of Alleghany ; thus leaving thirty thousand between the 
rivers, on the line immediately menaced by the enemy. 

Early on Monday morning, Jack Brier and myself succeeded in 
procuring passes into the city. The street-cars were not running, all 
their animals having been seized for the public use, and we were obliged 
to walk all the way into town. You may smile at the idea of walking 
into the city from Herron’s Hill, but you must bear in mind that at 
that time the old reservoir was quite a new thing, and although an 
act of consolidation made this a part of the city de jure, it was not so 
de facto. 

The only really lively place that we saw was in and about Muni- 
cipal Hall, where General Sheridan had established his headquarters. 
The stores were almost all closed, and Fifth Avenue wore a deserted 
look that was absolutely oppressive; the few that were to be seen on that 
usually crowded thoroughfare wearing gloomy, despondent faces. The 
banks had shipped their cash to Cincinnati a few days before, and the 
city and county archives had been similarly disposed of. Jack and I 
made for the armory the first thing, and found the large drill-room 
used as a hospital, with the cots arranged in rows along the floor, and 
the company-rooms turned into operating apartments for the surgeons, 
whose underlings used our expensive wardrobes for the storage of 
drugs, lint, bandages, and other articles to be found in military hos- 
pitals, As we came out of the armory an old gentleman accosted us, 
asking for news about one of his boys, who, he said, belonged to the 
“Grays.” Neither of us knew him, and he seemed very much disap- 
pointed, saying that he had been unable to procure any information 
about the youngster since the Berry’s Ford affair, and he was very 
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much afraid he had been killed or made prisoner. He complained 
very bitterly at not being permitted to visit the regiment, but we ex- 
plained to him that this rule was apparently harsh but very necessary, 
as it would not do to allow non-combatants to go out to the lines. In 
order to console him we promised to hunt his son up and send him 
news of him. We kept our word, but found he was one of those who 
had met their fate on Turtle Creek. Passing up Fifth Avenue, we met 
one of our boys, Dick Brandly by name, who had been hit in the leg 
at Maysville early in the fight. He had been conveyed to Apollo and 
shipped on a train along with a lot of other wounded before that town 
had been taken by the enemy. He said this was the first day he had 
been out, and invited us to come and see him at the Third Presbyterian 
Church Hospital, where he was quartered. We had seen enough of 
hospital at the old armory, so, declining his invitation, we concluded to 
return to camp, inasmuch as both of our families had left the city for 
more peaceful quarters. 

Early on Tuesday morning we were aroused by firing across the 
river toward Bergen-op-Zoom, which was evidently the point assailed. 
We could see the puffs of smoke from the enemy’s guns on Casselman’s 
Hill, where they appeared to have a strong force of artillery, judging 
from the sound and from the volume of smoke. Within half an hour 
after the first cannon-shot was fired we heard the sullen roar of mus- 
ketry swell up from the south side, and knew for the first time that the 
British had crossed the river. We afterwards learned that they had 
improvised a bridge from coal-barges, and crossed a force of twenty-five 
thousand men on Monday night. 

Our attention was soon called to events of more immediate interest, 
for the enemy’s batteries on the heights to our front and right opened 
on our lines, the fire being answered from Fort Herron with a thunder- 
ing cannonade from the old “converted” 8-inch guns stationed there, 
completely drowning the sound of the cannonade from Bergen-up-Zoom 
and Casselman’s Hill. The cannonading continued almost without 
cessation throughout the day, but ceased almost entirely at nightfall. 
That night we slept in the trenches with our arms beside us and our 
belts on. 

Tuesday morning broke gray and foggy, a slight drizzling rain fall- 
ing, which some of us thought must remind the Englishmen in our 
front of a real London day. We had hopes of a quiet day, as the 
dawn had been allowed to come without the usual salute, but we were 
sadly mistaken. The men had hardly begun to cook coffee when a big 
shell dropped within fifty feet of us, bursting and scattering sand and 
mud all around, while at the same instant the deep bass boom of the 
heavy gun that sent it smote our ears. A few scattered shots to our 
front, and the next moment the pickets came running in reporting that 
the Canadians were advancing in force. We dropped our . breakfasts 
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and leaped into our places. An officer jumped upon the parapet and, 
peering into the mist, shouted, “ They’re coming ! look out !” The words 
had scarcely left his lips before he fell back lifeless, shot by one of the 
enemy’s skirmishers. “Commence firing !” shouted somebody, and as 
I jumped up to discharge my piece I saw their dense lines almost upon 
us, looming up in the fog and looking in the dim light unlike things of 
this earth. I fired but one shot when they were among us. A stunning 
blow from a rifle-stock stopped my campaigning for many a day after- 
wards and closed my personal knowledge of this disastrous campaign. 

It was long weeks afterwards that I learned how completely success- 
ful their surprise and assault had been; how Herron’s Hill was taken 
in flank, and Soho, and the works to the left of it, shattered and torn 
by the fire from Bergen-op-Zoom, carried by assault at the same time 
that we were attacked. 

As to the details of the Peace of Berlin this simple narrative has 
nothing to do; but I cannot but think how much more economical it 
would have been to have kept up a regular army sufficient to have 
made a rallying-point for the volunteers, with a volunteer force well 
enough organized, equipped, and trained to have been available as 
soldiers when needed, than to have been forced to cede a large portion 
of our territory, pay the bonds of the Confederate States held by 
British subjects, and settle all the expenses that our enemies had in- 
curred in prosecuting the war against us. 


J. E. H. Foster, 
Tieutenant U.S.A. 
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REFORM IN THE NAVY. 


In the July (1879) number of THE Untrep SERvIcE, I advocated the 
building of an American type of vessel for the American navy, to draw 
not more than ten feet, and cited the “Tacony” (commanded by 
myself), with her light draught of eleven feet, and heavy battery of two 
11-inch, four 9-inch, and two 24-pounder smooth-bore brass howitzers 
in broadside, with two 12-pounder smooth, and two 12-pounder rifled 
howitzers on hurricane-deck, and ample accommodations for the neces- 
sary crew. The fact that our navy is almost entirely shut out from all 
our Atlantic ports south of Port Royal, South Carolina, should of itself 
be sufficient to call our attention to the absolute necessity of a total 
change in the form of our men-of-war. With our relatively very 
short and easily-defended land-front, we may be said to be insular, 
with, on the East, a dangerous and stormy coast, and harbors easily 
defended by the torpedo and movable batteries ; on the West, protected 
by a vast ocean, a rock-bound coast, and a succession of fogs. As a 
nation, we are capable of excelling the Japanese in standing entirely 
alone. If, then, we make ourselves impregnable at home, we can push 
our trade, explorations, and adventures to every corner of the earth, 
and continue to build vessels, of the “Nipsic” and “Essex” class, to 
look after our interests abroad, or to coerce the respect of effete nations 
or barbarous tribes. The days of ships-of-the-line are past; fleet 
engagements are no more, certainly for this country. But the point of 
consideration is, what kind of light-draught vessel are we to build for 
our home use? I suppose it will be conceded, that the primary object 
of a man-of-war is to carry a battery; to do this, with the greatest 
possible efficiency, is to have a flat and amply wide deck on which to 
mount the guns. Up to the present time, our ships are built and decks 
laid with a sheer and crown, utterly unfitting them for properly carry- 
ing and fighting a battery. If we were forced to import our silks, 
tea, and coffee under cover of our guns, they would do very well; 
as it is, they now look like any other trade-seeking vessel. We send 
men-of-war to sea with a pivoted gun, mounted on the forecastle, that 
cannot fire ahead because of the stays; some also slide on a bar, but, 
as the forecastle deck frequently has a decided crown, the gun, after a 
few fires, is useless, by reason of the bending of the bar; the centre of 
the vessel is taken up by the fire-and-engine room hatch, or the nest 
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of boats, leaving so little room for the broadside battery, that the men, 
when in action, are most uncomfortably crowded, and on a covered 
deck soon suffer for the want of air, while the sheer of the deck tends 
to throw the guns out of the centre of the port, at every fire. It 
seems to me, that we, almost insular, with our natural and artificial 
inland communication, require two classes of vessels for our navy,— 
the first to be the American vessel, flat, level, broad deck, great beam, 
low rail, no head-sail outside the jib, head-stays easily unrove and 
capable of setting up on the bow, and, withal, able to go (outside) the 
length of our coast, entering all our harbors, and ascending all our 
navigable rivers. This should be our home navy. The other vessels, 
for our protection abroad, should never be larger than the present 
third-rates, but with increased beam. The protection of our commerce 
on the sea is a cry belonging to the days of sailing-vessels. Experience 
has taught us the damage a swift steamer can do, and the difficulty 
of arresting her progress ; so that it may be conceded, that commerce 
in bottoms of belligerents will, in future, be unknown. The protection 
of our interests in foreign countries, by our men-of-war, has ceased 
to be thought of, save with irresponsible or semi-barbarous powers, 
where the small vessels answer every purpose. It is manifest, then, 
that we should build up an American navy peculiar to ourselves 
(which should include the torpedo), intended entirely for home service, | 
yet capable of going to our West coast, if required. We have a good 
type to start with in the double-enders of the late war. While under 
my command, the “'Tacony” went, with her heavy battery, from Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, to Boston, passing but one night at sea, 
and that, only, by choice. After passing Fort Fisher, Admiral Porter 
directed me to advance up Cape Fear River and feel a certain battery. 
The tide was strong ebb ; after getting in range, the anchor was dropped, 
and, the head-stays being unrove, the forward pivot was used directly 
ahead, with perfectly satisfactory results. Clearly, we have no use for 
heavy ships. In the days of the magnificent Liners, the saucy frigates 
and tidy sloops were sent to do the work, unless it were a Trafalgar or 
Navarino. The lion in the path of progress is tradition. If we could 
but clear our memory of the days, when our ancestors ruled the seas 
with sail and oar, awake to the fact that a new motive-power has been 
subjugated by a new people, peculiarly and most advantageously situ- 
ated, we would boldly step forth and develop an American naval 
power. Keep sufficient third-rates (nothing larger) for any necessary 
foreign service. Let the naval powers of Europe spend their money 
in experimenting on the best style of sea-going man-of-war, while our 
ship-builders, here at home, go on improving and placing on the ocean 
their splendid models of ocean traders. 
W. T. Truxtun, 
Captain U.S.N. 
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THE VOLUNTEER FORCE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


_ THE contiguity of Great Britain to the continent of Europe and the 
supposed wealth of the island in minerals have made her an object of 
the cupidity of foreign nations from a very early period in her history. 
Other causes have at different epochs suggested attempts at invasion, 
some of which have been successful. Julius Cesar, at the head of the 
Seventh and Tenth Legions of Roman warriors, made two descents 
upon the island, with an eye to the tin mines of Cornwall, and he was 
succeeded in his invasions by Agricola. The Danes and the Saxons 
followed suit, and the Normans capped the climax by sending sixty 
thousand soldiers to dispossess the Danes, and became themselves the 
sovereigns of the country. All historians agree that the Britons de- 
fended every inch of the soil with determined valor, and only yielded 
their independence to the skill, valor, discipline, and numbers of the 
invaders. They loved their native land, and as courage has no higher 
inspiration than patriotism, their resolution rose with every fresh occa- 
sion for resistance. Long after the Norman conquest the Flemish ar- 
ranged a descent upon England, but Edward III., who then occupied 
the throne, and, with his son, called from his armor the Black Prince, 
had evinced much warlike skill in contests with the French, anticipated 
the affront by going over to the Netherlands and destroying the naval 
force equipped for the occasion. His Majesty had no regular army, 
but his hardy subjects volunteered the aid of their money and their 
persons, and manifested throughout the chivalric qualities bequeathed 
by their progenitors. 

No further motive for the display of the national spirit of resistance 
to aggression was called for until the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in the 
sixteenth century, when the Spanish Armada menaced the shores of 
Great Britain. Then uprose the “ Lion of the Sea,” 


‘“‘ For swift to east and swift to west 
The ghastly war-flame spread.”’ 


Macaulay has sung the song of defiance in a noble “ fragment,” with 
which the readers of this magazine must be familiar. 
Following upon the fiasco of the Armada came the attempt of the 
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French in the interest of the discarded James II., in 1692. The vic- 
tory achieved by Admiral Russell over the fleet of the enemy off Cape 
la Hogue disposed effectually of that piece of assurance. The national 
records all tell of the bold attitude of the people when the intended 
visitation was announced. 

Upwards of one hundred years now pass away, and we read of the 
disposition of the Directory of Revolutionary France to carry the new 
political doctrine of Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality into Great Brit- 
ain. Young Napoleon Bonaparte was appointed “ General of the Army 
of England,” receiving his instructions from Barras ; but after a careful 
survey of the difficulties in the way of the enterprise, and much con- 
versation with smugglers, sailors, etc., the young general came to the 
conclusion that the scheme was Quixotic, and would “confound” the 
government, “It is a doubtful chance,” said Napoleon; “I will not 
risk it. I will not hazard on such a throw the fate of France.” Nev- 
ertheless, encouraged by Irish emissaries in 1798, the Directory sent over 
a force under Hoche to aid the “ rebels” ; but after being scared by the 
red petticoats of the Welsh women on the coast, whom they mistook 
for a military array, they landed in Ireland, and, being confronted by 
Lord Moira ‘and a few regiments, eight hundred Frenchmen laid down 
their arms. 

We now reach the year 1803. Down to that period, the forty-third 
year of his reign, George the Third had had no occasion to test the valor 
and devotedness of his subjects who did not belong to the regular army, 
but now the time had arrived for a demonstration of volunteer enthu- 
siasm. The rupture of the treaty of Amiens induced Napoleon, then 
First Consul of France, to assemble one hundred and fifty thousand 
men and three hundred guns at Boulogne-sur-Mer with the declared 
purpose of invading England. Then “rose from earth to sky” the 
voices of a million Englishmen resolute to meet the invaders at every 
point. Various corps, under the denomination of Fencibles, Yeomanry, 
Light Horse, Volunteer Infantry companies, Artillery, etc., equipped 
themselves and advanced towards the Kentish and Sussex coasts, and 
King George, with true Brunswick pluck, girded him for the fray, as- 
sembled his impromptu cohorts, and encouraged them by his presence 
and his language to resist the minatory foe. The national heart was 
profoundly stirred. But, after all, for a hand-to-hand contest with such 
approved soldiers as the offspring of the French Republic, led by gen- 
erals who for ten years had been gathering experience of war in Ger- 
many, Italy, the Netherlands, and Egypt, the British volunteers were 
miserably unprepared, and Napoleon might perhaps have landed a 
force and inflicted much damage on les insulaires. But circumstances 
were against him. He had no convoy for his transports and his flat- 
bottomed boats. Richard Calder destroyed the squadron on which he 
had depended. The French camp was therefore broken up and marched 
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to the Rhine, while the volunteers disembodied themselves, militarily 
speaking, to indulge in a little gasconading and self-glorification over 
bowls of the “regal purple stream” and pots of strong ale. Only a 
few weak troops of Yeomanry and Light-Horse Volunteers remained 
intact to play at soldiers at their own expense and aid the police in the 
suppression of occasional popular disturbances. 

For half a century England remained undisturbed by apprehensions 
of hostile visitors from France. The Bourbon and Orleanistic dynas- 
ties cherished a placable understanding with the nation. But an event 
with which the government and people of Great Britain had no earthly 
concern changed the current of feeling and revived national antipathies. 
The monarchy of France, after a brief republican existence, had ex- 
panded to an empire, and another.Napoleon—a nephew of the once 
mighty Corsican—grasped the sceptre. At first he was not popular. 
His name alone had borne him to the throne, but certain acts of des- 
potic violence aroused angry feelings, and at length an attempt was 
made upon his life by an Italian named Orsini. Other persons were 
supposed to be implicated in the preparation of the machine that was 
to destroy the Emperor, and, as all their operations had been (secretly) 
conducted in England, the French conceived that they had a right 
to identify the nation at large with the isolated action of the misguided 
ruffians. The impression was intensified by the acquittal of one of the 
alleged conspirators on his trial in England. Hereupon arose a cry of 
vengeance, and twenty-nine colonels of French regiments entreated the 
sovereign to lead them against “perfide Albion.” ‘The press of Paris 
echoed the yell. Napoleon, however, did not take the same view of 
the matter, and the enraged French officers had to sheathe their swords. 
Nevertheless, great naval preparations were made at Cherbourg and 
Brest, and it was shrewdly suspected that some casus belli would soon 
be established for which England should be prepared. A clever 
pamphlet from the pen of Colonel Kinloch was the key to a revival of 
the volunteer forces; and coeval with that appeal there appeared an 
invocation from the spirit-stirring pen of Alfred Tennyson, the poet- 
laureate. “ Britons, guard your own!” was the refrain of his poem. 
Straightway, men of all degrees began to form themselves anew into 
military companies, and to obtain suitable drill-masters and equipments. 
Five thousand volunteers were speedily enrolled. Patriotism was the 
proclaimed raison d’étre ; but, if the truth be told, less exalted motives 
stimulated the movement in some quarters. To wear a tasteful uni- 
form, to get credit for gratis valor, to be received at the Queen’s Court, 
to be called captain, major, or colonel, without. the cost, irksome re- 
straint, and painful experience which went to form the genuine profes- 
sional soldier, were strong incentives for the assumption of a warlike 
character. However, the whole affair soon hung fire, for a year or two 
later the whirligig of politics brought France and England into the 
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field as allies in operations against Russia. Instead of fighting on the 
shores of England, the two nations vied with each other in deeds of 
arms in the Crimea. That was in 1854-56. 

Three years elapse. The English troops are at home again, and all 
things on the political surface have become smooth and tranquil. But 
France, as usual, is restless. Savoy, in the south, must again become 
French territory, and circumstances favor the idea. Sardinia thirsts for 
dominion. An extension of sovereignty can only be achieved by the 
freedom of Italy from Papal possession and Austrian domination. 
And for this work Sardinia, single-handed, is too weak. Victor Em- 
manuel at once communicates with France, and the Emperor is only 
too glad of an opportunity of driving a bargain. If the unification of 
Italy is established under one king, France is to have Savoy. Good! 
There is a clash of arms on the banks of the historical Ticino, and at 
Solferino and Magenta the knell of Austrian rule in Italy is rung. 

The triumphal operations of the French in Italy, and other cir- 
cumstances of a shady political aspect, renew the apprehensions of 
England that mischief is brewing. Again the harp is twanged by the 
minstrel, Tennyson. “ Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form,” sings the 
modern Timotheus, and the Times gives currency to the slogan. 


‘““Form! Be ready to do or die. 
Form in Freedom’s name and the Queen’s ! 
True that we have a faithful ally, 

But only the Devil knows what he means. 
Form, form! Riflemen form! 
Ready—be ready to meet the storm! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form !”’ 


The trumpet-sound falls on willing ears. No beacon-fires on hill- 
tops could have blazed with half the bellicose force of the poet’s nervous 
lines. henceforth, arrangements were set afoot for the formation of 
small companies. Every town, county, and village in England and 
Scotland expressed a desire to raise one or more corps of volunteers, all 
armed and equipped at their own cost. Lords lieutenant, retired and 
half-pay officers, and gentlemen of fortune were invited to become the 
commandants of the several bands of amateur soldiers. Drill and 
discipline were at once cultivated. No special costume was insisted on. 
Every corps attired itself according to fancy, some donning a scarlet 
uniform, others a rifle green, not a few adopting gray or drab, while 
the artillery mounted blue jackets and bear-skin caps called Busbys. 
Every patch of open, available ground was selected for rifle-practice, 
and, in order to encourage the attainment of skill in mark-firing, prizes 
in the shape of goblets, vases, shields, clocks, tea-services, and gold 
medals were given by opulent individuals, or subscribed for among the 
volunteers themselves. This display of enthusiasm and the general 
rising throughout the country was gratifying to the Queen’s govern- 
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ment. But the Ministry saw the necessity for controlling an efferves- 
cence which might be fatal to permanency if left to its own unsupported 
action. A system of organization was therefore resolved upon, and the 
following circular was issued from the War Office on the 12th May, 
1859. It was addressed by General Jonathan Peel, the Secretary at 
War, to the Lords Lieutenant of Counties : 


‘‘Her Majesty’s government having had under consideration the propriety of 
permitting the formation of volunteer rifle-corps, under the provisions of the act of 
44 George the Third, cap. 54,) as well as of artillery corps and companies in mari- 
time towns in which there may be forts and batteries, I have the honor to inform 
you that I shall be prepared to receive through you, and consider, any proposal with 
that object which may emanate from the county under your charge. 

‘The principal and most important provisions of the act are,—that the corps be 
formed under officers bearing the commission of the lieutenant of the county ; that 
its members must take the oath of allegiance before a deputy lieutenant or justice 
of the peace, or a commissioned officer of the corps; that it be liable to be called 
out in case of actual invasion, or appearance of an enemy in force on the coast, or 
in case of rebellion arising out of either of those emergencies; that while thus 
under arms its members are subject to military law, and entitled to be billeted, and 
to receive pay in like manner as the regular army; that all commissioned officers 
disabled in actual service are entitled to half-pay, and non-commissioned officers 
and privates to the benefit of Chelsea Hospital, and widows of commissioned officers 
killed in service to such pensions for life as are given to widows of officers of her 
Majesty’s regular forces ; that members cannot quit the corps when in actual service, 
but may do so at any other time by giving fourteen days’ notice ; that members who 
have attended eight days in each four months, or a total of twenty-four days’ drill 
and exercise in the year, are entitled to be returned as effectives; that members so 
returned are exempt from militia ballot, or from being called upon to serve in any 
other levy ; that all property of the corps is legally vested in the commanding offi- 
cer, and subscriptions and fines under the rules and regulations are recoverable by 
him before a magistrate. The conditions on which her Majesty’s government will 
recommend to her Majesty the acceptance of any proposal are,—that the formation 
of the corps be recommended by the lord lieutenant of the county; that the corps 
be subject to the provisions of the act already quoted; that its members undertake 
to provide their own arms and equipments, and to defray all expenses attending the 
corps, except in the event of its being assembled for actual service ; that the rules 
and regulations which may be thought necessary be submitted to me, in accordance 
with the 56th section of the act. The uniform and equipments of the corps may be 
settled by the members, subject to your approval; but the arms, though provided 
at the expense of the members, must be furnished under the superintendence and ac- 
cording to the regulations of this department, in order to secure a perfect uniformity 
of gauge. The establishment of officers and non-commissioned officers will be fixed 
by me and recorded in the books of this office; and in order that I may be enabled 
to determine the proportion, you will be pleased to specify the precise number of 
private men which you will recommend, and into how many companies you propose 
to divide them. 

‘“‘T have only to add, that I shall look to you, as her Majesty’s lieutenant, for 
the nomination of proper persons to be appointed officers, subject to the Queen’s 


approval. 
‘“‘T have the honor to be, etc., 


6 J, PEE..”’ 


1 That act was passed when the French army assembled at Boulogne in 1803. 
J. H.S. 
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The publication of this order gave a fresh impetus to the movement, 
while it curbed in some degree the irregular methods under which it 
had been previously attempted to form corps of riflemen. Gratuitous 
service at any time and under any circumstances is often of questionable 
uitility to those who should happen to accept it. An adage of very re- 
spectable antiquity tells us that we ought not to look a gift horse in the 
mouth. A delicate sense of the obligation restrains the expression of 
disappointment or dissatisfaction, and if an urgent necessity overrules 
the disinclination to find fault, the donor is apt to turn round and cite the 
favor he confers as an excuse for his shortcomings. Thus, the volun- 
teers, hundreds of whom were members of the shopocracy, often took 
advantage of their civic freedom to snap their fingers at their quasi- 
military superiors, and refuse to obey an order if it did not suit their 
convenience or offended their dignity. They were not amenable to 
the Mutiny Act or Articles of War in peace-time, and could withdraw 
their services at any moment without being held accountable for de- 
sertion. Their attendance at parades was irregular, and their insults to 
their officers were frequent. In fact, the volunteers threatened to form 
a sort of military republic, in which the doctrine of equality was con- 
tinually asserted, greatly to the detriment of the efficiency of corps. 
Accordingly, after a few years of experience and experiment, the gov- 
ernment found it necessary to place a general officer at the head of the 
combination, and to insist upon a conformity to certain rules or be dis- 
banded. And as an inducement to the amateur soldiers to accept the 
direct intervention of authority, a certain sum was allowed annually 
for equipment. Wimbledon, another Creedmoor, was assigned to them 
‘as practice-ground on a grand scale, and sundry privileges were ac- 
corded with the view of showing that their zeal and attention were 
appreciated. Ultimately, as the reports of inspecting officers were 
favorable to their efforts and regularity of attendance at the parades, 
the volunteers were manceuvred in company with regiments of the line 
and militia, and grand field-days on the Sussex Downs and other wide 
and open spaces were sanctioned. The Queen took much interest in 
the movement, and the result of the encouragement thus given to the 
force was the conviction in the public mind that it could be relied upon 
to defend the island from the assaults of invaders. The volunteers 
themselves began to feel, and they cherish the idea to this hour, that, 
under Divine Providence, they can be the refuge and the strength -of 
the nation when militarily efficient, but a by-word and a scorn if they 
only exist to display smart clothes in ball-rooms and at fétes, and be 
content with a conventional importance. 

The rifle (breech-loader) has become the implement of war par excel- 
lence. Armstrong’s, Whitworth’s, Krupp’s, and other big guns are mag- 
nificent weapons against plated ships, stout walls, and soldiers massed 
at a distance, but they are cumbrous, cannot readily be moved from 
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point to point, and must be served by gunners who are, individually, 
good targets for sharpshooters. The rifle, on the other hand, is, in 
educated hands, a deadly foe; is shifted with facility from place to place; 
is protected by a bush, a pit, a cairn, a stockade, an embankment, a 
parapet, anything, in short, that will cover a man. Boat-loads of hostile 
troops could be emptied of their living freight long before they reached 
the shore, and even if every Monitor employed to scatter an enemy 
were disabled or sunk, the volunteers would still remain to fringe the 
cherished land and guard it from the pollution of an enemy’s footsteps. 
There may have been times during the past ten years when, as the 
season for drill and rifle practice closed in, a certain languor stole over 
some of the volunteer corps. The expenses, the tax on leisure or busi- 
ness, a feeling that “the thing had become too common, you know,” 
and deprived a “ fellah” of any peculiar claim to distinction, arising 
out of the exceptional elegance of his uniform or the remarkable pre- 
cision of his aim, had all begun to tell upon the parade-ground, and 
before pheasant-shooting had fairly set in (in October) the musters had 
dwindled to very pitiful exhibitions. But all that indifference has 
passed away. Enthusiasm is no longer spasmodic, it has become a 
constant and steady feature of the organization. 

The volunteer force now consists of about two hundred thousand 
well-drilled and equipped infantry and artillery amateur soldiers, all 
of whom have a certain stake in the country,—an individual interest 
in its integrity apart from abstract patriotism. There is not a man 
enrolled at this day who would not fight pro aris et focis. The force is 
distributed through two hundred and four distinct corps, ninety-six of 
which wear a scarlet uniform, fifty-seven are clothed in green, and fifty- 
one in gray. A War-Office circular published very recently (January), 
announces that, in future, prepayment for the cloth of regiments will 
not be required from artillery and engineer corps, nor from infantry 
corps which wear scarlet. It is added that applications for permission 
to change the color of the volunteer uniforms will be favorably con- 
sidered, provided the change is to scarlet. This shows that the entire 
organization is now strictly amenable to the legitimate military autho- 
rities, and that a serious disposition exists to assimilate the various 
corps as much as possible to the regular infantry of the line. In the 
earlier stage of the creation of the force the officers were elective,—the 
choice of the rank and file who were familiar with them personally, or 
acquainted with their characters and position in life—but now the ap- 
pointments of adjutants, sergeant-instructors, and the permanent staff 
are made by the Secretary of State for the War Department at the in- 
stance of lords lieutenant of counties, or on the recommendation of com- 
manding officers ; and few gentlemen receive commissions who do not 
bring with them some qualifications for the duty they may be called upon 
to perform. Not unfrequently the candidates obtain leave to remain for 
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a time with line regiments to acquire a knowledge of military details, 
or they may resort to the schools of instruction established for the 
army at large. The volunteers engage to serve for a certain time, and 
give fourteen days’ notice if they wish to retire before the expiration of 
that period. A capitation allowance is paid annually to every efficient 
volunteer, and they now assent to conform to the conditions of the 
Mutiny Act and Articles of War. All things considered, therefore, 
it may be safely asserted that, with care and attention, the organization 
may be developed into a very powerful force. Superior as educated men, 
they will be able to eclipse all other British soldiers, except the line 
officers, in their intelligent appreciation of the principles on which 
modern infantry fighting must depend for success. 

The British army probably numbers two hundred thousand men 
and officers of all arms, but these are necessarily so much scattered, to 
protect India, the West India colonies, the Cape of Good Hope, Gib- 
raltar, and the islands of Malta and Cyprus, in the Mediterranean, and 
to keep the peace in Ireland, that only a small portion can be retained 
for home defense. Consequently, almost entire dependence rests on 
the volunteers, whose good will, courage, and intelligence may, at any 
moment, be called into action to repel offensive movements from abroad 
and maintain tranquillity at home. 

J. H. Sippons. 

WasHIneTon, February, 1880. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


NAVAL REORGANIZATION. 


WHILE differing from the opinion of that distinguished officer, Com- 
modore Simpson, as to the wants of the navy, I cannot help ad- 
miring the excellent article written by him and published in the 
February number of THz Unrrep Service. The idea of all officers 
meeting upon common ground and discussing the needs of the service 
is one which many of the older officers of the service will not so 
heartily commend as does Commodore Simpson. It is a hopeful sign 
of better days for the navy when an officer of his rank and experi- 
ence is willing to calmly and fairly discuss the wants of the service, 
so that all may be able to help accomplish the desired object. It is 
certainly very important that the service should come to an under- 
standing as to what the future naval policy should be in regard to 
vessels, so that Congress may not be confused by a conflict of opinions, 
and so that the recommendations of the Department may be, as they 
should be, universally supported by all officers of the service. 

The service and the Department are, I fancy, alike disheartened 
with repairing old wooden ships at great expense only to make one 
cruise and then go under repairs again. 

I think we may at once lay aside the idea of building vessels en- 
tirely of wood for naval purposes. It is an undisputed fact that rapid 
decay in wood is caused by fermentation. If the wood is green and so 
confined as to cause fermentation, decay soon commences. 

Formerly well-seasoned wood would last for years in sailing-vessels, 
but now, no matter how well seasoned, when exposed for a few years 
to damp and heat, fermentation and decay always set in. Both damp 
and heat are unavoidable in wooden vessels of war. The fact that the 
frames of our best ships soon decay amidships, over the boilers, is a 
proof of the deleterious effect of heat. The present type of boiler 
necessary to obtain the high pressure for compound engines much aug- 
ments this cause of decay of our men-of-war. 

It is seldom that a wooden vessel now lasts more than five years 
without requiring a thorough overhauling and rebuilding. Before the 
days of steam they would last twenty-five years. It is evident that 
some iron must enter into the construction of vessels in order to obtain 
durability. Besides, the tendency in all wooden ships is for the engines 
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and shaft to get out of line. This undoubtedly accounts for the fact 
that our ships seldom go as fast after a few years as when new. 

The necessary rigidity for engines of great power can only be ob- 
tained by having iron enter into the construction of ships. 

The manner of uniting iron and wood so as to get the advantages 
of both I shall speak of later on. 

The present navy of wooden vessels I consider very defective. The 
sooner we can substitute something more durable, the more economical ' 
and better it will be. 

The monitors now on hand are next to worthless in their present 
state; the turrets are too light to resist modern ordnance, and the 
smooth-bore guns they now have would be worthless against heavy 
ironclads. 

Their turrets might be made heavier, and better guns might be 
substituted. They would then prove valuable as floating-batteries for 
harbor defense. 

The only other vessels in the navy to speak of are the “ Intrepid” 
and “ Alarm,” torpedo-boats. Of the former the less said the better ; 
of the latter, she possesses the only new ideas developed since the war ; 
but she never possessed any speed with the experimental Fowler wheel. 
With a speed of twelve knots with the Mallory propeller, or some pro- 
peller having as good steering facility as the old Fowler wheel, she 
would be one of the best gunboats afloat, uniting, as she would, a heavy 
gun, ram, and the best system of torpedo-spars now known, and ability 
to fight bows-on, where she alone is armored. 

In regard to what we need for our defense, which should first be 
taken into consideration, I should say repair and re-arm the monitors, 
Experiment until we find a satisfactory type of small torpedo-boats, 
something like those designed by Ericsson or Herreshoff. These can 
easily be constructed or improvised in an emergency. Then gunboats, 
which I shall describe hereafter. These, together with the forts pos- 
sessed by the army, if armed with rifled guns, together with their ex- 
cellent torpedo system, would probably enable us to protect our great 
cities. 

When we come to speak of aggressive warfare we really have 
nothing. Our present cruisers may do for peace-times, but for aggres- 
sive warfare they are useless. 

The idea of having a navy suitable only for peace-times is absurd. 
To maintain a large land force armed with wooden muskets would be just 
as sensible. One might as well talk about white blackbirds as to talk 
about a peace navy. A navy is no navy when it is unable to fight with 
some show of success. It is, therefore, desirable to build a new type of 
men-of-war. I do not think it necessary to build vessels to be used 
only as rams. Any vessel of sufficient weight and speed only needs a 
ram put on her to make her a good ram. To prove this I would cite the 

Vou. II.—No. 4. 31 
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case of the transatlantic steamer “ Arizona,” recently in collision with 
an iceberg. In round numbers the weight of her hull and cargo was 
ten thousand tons. She was going at the rate of sixteen miles per hour, 
or twenty-three feet per second. The striking force exerted was there- 
fore tremendous. She was well built for a merchant vessel, and struck 
square bows-on. The forward part of the vessel was somewhat stove 
in and injured, but the first water-tight bulkhead prevented further 
damage. 

The blow delivered by such a vessel, at so high a speed, would 
destroy any vessel in the world if fairly struck abeam. 

Every vessel of any size in the navy should be a ram in addition to 
her other means of attack. 

In case of war, iron merchant vessels, if strengthened about the bows, 
would make effective rams. F 

I am opposed to building vessels to be used only as commerce de- 
stroyers. This class of vessels will come soon enough; any fast merchant 
vessel relieved of all superfluous weight, only carrying a few guns and 
a few men, is able to capture an unarmed, heavily-laden merchant vessel. 

In regard to torpedo vessels, another special class frequently advo- 
cated, I have only to say that as long as we have nothing better than a 
torpedo on the end of a rigid spar they are, in my mind, almost worth- 
less on vessels of over eight hundred tons displacement. A large vessel 
cannot be manceuvred with sufficient accuracy to make such torpedoes 
effective as a means of attack. When the genius of Ericsson solves the 
problem of discharging them from guns or from tubes under water, 
they will undoubtedly prove valuable in large vessels. At the present 
time I think large vessels should carry small torpedo-boats at their 
davits, to be lowered in action. They would be able to dart out from 
behind the vessel to which they belonged and do great damage before 
being destroyed. 

The torpedo vessel proper is a very light, fast boat, carrying no 
stores and only two or three men; they are only useful for harbor de- 
fense, or when carried at the davits of large ships, and lowered in action 
at sea. 

Their size and the fact that our harbors are filled with small steam 
yachts and tugs makes it an easy thing to construct or improvise such 
boats on short notice; of course, attention should be paid to find out the 
best type for service, and experiments should be carried on at the tor- 
pedo station, so that such boats might be fitted out quickly with torpe- 
does of the most improved pattern. They must to a great extent trust 
upon not being hit in action. 

Ironclads for sea-going purposes cost millions apiece. The ap- 
propriating branch of Congress would, in the first place, never consent 
to give the money to build such monsters, and, in the second place, many 
of the leading men of the service are opposed to attempting to compete 
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with European powers in this respect. - There is but one argument in 
favor of large ironclads, and that is, that should we construct half a 
dozen they would be of service as flag-ships on stations, where show and 
appearance assist to maintain the dignity of the nation. I think the 
same end can be obtained by large composite ships, with heavy rifled 
batteries. 

I take it for granted that the contest of Armor vs. Guns has been 
decided in favor of the latter. If it is true that a gun can be built 
which can pierce the greatest amount of armor it is possible to put on 
a sea-going vessel, then let us lay aside armor, and instead of spending 
millions to compete with Europe in ironclads, spend as many thou- 
sands in a plant and in building enormous rifled breech-loading guns. 
If the projectile is going through your vessel, it is surely better to have 
one with great floating ability than one like the present ironclads of 
Europe with great sinking facility. 

I should therefore say, let us expend our money and exert our en- 
ergies in establishing a plant and building guns able to pierce any 
ironclad afloat. 

The Chief of Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department, in his last 
report states that a ten-inch rifled gun can throw a projectile able to 
pierce any ironclad that England can send to America. There is no 
reason why we cannot build and carry on our ships much larger ones. 
The thickness of armor cannot be much increased, while the size of 
guns has as yet not reached the extreme limit. 

We therefore want but the guns, and a good platform, to successfully 
fight the best of ironclads. 

In regard to guns, one million of dollars would establish a plant, 
and I am confident that the navy possesses officers of sufficient ability 
and experience to enable the Department to build as good guns as are 
built elsewhere. The money it requires to build one modern ironclad 
would furnish the entire navy with the best of guns. 

In regard to vessels, there is, in my opinion, but one kind of vessel 
to build for our navy. 

We want a vé&sel having the durability and rigidity of iron, with 
as near as possible the same ability to keep afloat as possessed by the 
old wooden frigates, when pierced by the enemy’s projectiles. There 
are but two kinds of vessels having anything like these qualities—the 
composite ship and the sheathed ship. 

A composite ship, or one in which the frames or ribs and the diag- 
onal and longitudinal bracing are of iron, planked over by heavy wooden 
planks, is, to my mind, the best. The sheathed ship is similar, except- 
ing that over this framework there is an outer skin of iron and then 
the wooden planking. Both should be built on the transverse bracket 
system, with an inner skin of iron. In large vessels this inner skin, 
which really forms another vessel inside the vessel proper, should be 
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three or four feet from the outside planking, so as to allow of easy access 
for cleaning and repairing when wounded. Both these kind of vessels 
require water-tight compartments, and the more of them the better. 

The advantages of the composite over the sheathed ship are, that it 
is cheaper and lighter. 

The planking of the composite ship fastens immediately to the 
frames of the vessel; it can, therefore, be easily and strongly secured. 
This allows of heavier planking. 

Both sheathed and composite vessels have two courses of planking. 
This is to prevent any danger from galvanic action between the iron of 
the vessel and the outside copper. 

The composite ship by transverse and longitudinal bracing can be 
made as strong as the ordinary sheathed ship, and has this great practi- 
cal advantage,—when the composite vessel strikes the ground and gets 
off, the planks return to their natural place; but if there is an inner 
skin of iron, as in the sheathed ship, it does not return to its place, and 
a separation is the result, requiring docking and extensive repairs. 
Besides, it is evident that the heavy wooden planking of a composite 
vessel is better than the sheathed vessel when pierced by shot, for the 
same reason that it is easier to plug or stop a shot-hole in a wooden 
ship than in an iron one. These vessels of composite build should be 
of two sizes. 

First, we need a class of gunboats to “ fight bows-on,” carrying one 
gun of the largest size on the bows. This gun on a vessel of eight 
hundred tons would be able to fire accurately, its excellence of platform 
resulting from putting the gun in the line about which the vessel rolls, 
pitching would then be the only motion to interfere with accurate fire. 

The gun should be on a fixed platform, trained by the helm. A 
very few men would thus be able to handle it. These gunboats should 
also have a ram to strike well below the surface, and they should be 
armored on the bows with, say five inches of compound armor-plate. 

The angle of this armor would cause it to protect the vessel from 
the heaviest projectiles fired from directly ahead. They should also be 
fitted with torpedo-spars running out by steam undef water, one ahead, 
say thirty feet, and one on each side, say for twenty feet. 

Of course, good speed is very desirable in such vessels, but those 
built by Sir William Armstrong & Co. for the Chinese government, 
of four hundred and forty tons displacement, carrying one 35-ton gun, 
and fitted with twin-screws, obtain a speed of but ten knots ahead and 
nine astern. That we can obtain a better speed with the Mallory pro- 
peller in such small boats seems probable. 

We much need a propeller with the steering facility of the old 
Fowler wheel and the speed of the ordinary propeller. The report of 
the board of which Chief Engineer Isherwood was president, made 
some months since to the Department, would indicate that the Mallory 
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propeller possesses both the speed and steering power required to enable 
gunboats to fight bows-on at all times, and thus obtain invulnerability 
not from the thickness of armor, but from the acute angle formed by 
the bows. Besides, the Mallory propeller gives that great steering 
facility needed to properly and accurately fire the gun and to keep the 
vessel always bows-on, so that her armor may protect the whole hull, 
and also that accuracy of steering which alone enables the spar-torpedo 
to be successfully used. 

These gunboats would be a most excellent auxiliary for our coast 
and harbor defense, as, owing to their small draught, they could run into 
shallow water, and thus elude a large vessel like the English ironclads, 
and then at night or other suitable time run out and strike a fatal blow. 

When engaged in large numbers together, they should manceuvre as 
regiments do in order to protect their rear and flanks. These vessels 
during peace-times would be able to do police duty both at home and 
abroad, in all lakes and inland seas. The cost of the construction of 
these boats would be about one-tenth that of the large ironclads of 
Europe, and one-tenth of the number of officers and men would be 
able to fight them. But as each would carry one gun they would have 
collectively an effective battery of double the size of an ironclad, and 
in addition each would have a ram and torpedo-spar. 

Then we need a large class of vessels, built on the composite plan, 
for sea-going cruisers. 

These should have twin-screws, for while twin-screws are objection- 
able on small vessels, on account of more room being required and 
more steam and more machinery, requiring of course more men, in 
large vessels they probably are best. In large vessels, with plenty of 
engine-room and plenty of ability to carry the increased weight, they 
have some advantages ; while a vessel can turn just as quickly with a 
single screw as with twin-screws, it requires more sea-room. This is 
often important. A vessel with twin-screws can turn almost in the 
spot she lies. This enables her to get pointed for ramming, and enables 
her to avoid ramming better. Then if one pair of engines is disabled, 
she has the other propeller to rely upon. 

The experience in England of late years has led to almost exclusive 
use of twin-screws in vessels of considerable draught. 

The engines and boilers should be placed well below the water-line, 
which the size of the vessels would allow, and they should also be pro- 
tected by the coal in the bunkers, and, if necessary, by armor immedi- 
ately about the most exposed portions. 

They should also carry light spars, for sailing when lying off a 
coast or when making passage from place to place. This is especially 
important to our navy, as we have few coaling stations of our own out- 
side the United States. When preparing for battle these spars should 
be struck below the rail or thrown overboard. They should be fitted 
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so as to allow of this being quickly done. Of course, speed and handi- 
ness and ability to ram are important in these vessels, but they should, 
above all things, afford an excellent platform for heavy guns, so that 

by the accuracy of their fire they could soon decide a battle. The guns 
should be of the best, capable of piercing any ironclad afloat. These 
vessels would be the cheapest and most durable it is possible for our 
government to build. 

This, then, is the general policy I should recommend as to ships: 
cheap, durable vessels, affording good platforms. 

The largest ones should have no armor, but have a longitudinal 
bulkhead dividing the vessel, with twin-screws on either side of this 
bulkhead. They should have as many transverse water-tight compart- 
ments as possible, so as to allow many of these to fill and yet the vessel 
keep afloat; they should carry small torpedo-launches at their davits. 
Should a naval war with any considerable power occur, the two classes 
could cruise together, so as to make a formidable fleet, the gunboats to 
form the line of battle to fight bows-on, and the large vessels to protect 
the flanks and rear. We should not forget that naval wars must here- 
after, as heretofore, be decided by fleet engagements, and the plan pro- 
posed takes this fact into consideration. 

Too many sizes and classes of vessels are objectionable for fleet 
engagements. 

With the outlay of say three millions a year, I think that in ten 
years we could have a fleet afloat that could cope with any in the world. 
This is a trifling expense to what the navies of Europe have cost. We 
would then have durable vessels, which could readily and cheaply be 
kept in repair and good condition. 

The tendency to meddle with the personnel of the navy is to be 
deprecated. The constant agitation in the way of reduction causes 
officers and men to take less interest and display less zeal in the service. 

The active list is none too large, even if an increase of the navy 
cannot be hoped for, and even if we are to go on the principle that we 
should always apologize rather than fight. 

The retired list is growing rather top-heavy. The nation will 
hardly complain so long as the men being retired are of that class who 
did good service during the civil war; but before very long men will 
be retiring with the highest rank and pay whose only claim to such 
consideration from the government is that their constitutions allowed 
them to live until they reached the age of sixty-two. To remedy this 
I would suggest that selection to the grade of admiral should be made 
from the list of commodores, and all those overslaughed should be re- 
tired as commodores. This would prevent such rapid increase of the 
list of retired rear-admirals, and would also assist promotion in the 
junior grades, now nearly stagnant. The same idea should be carried 
out in the various staff corps of the navy. 
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The seven thousand five hundred men and seven hundred and fifty 
boys allowed by law for manning the navy are, I think, at present 
sufficient, provided the vessels of the navy are hereafter all fitted with 
steam capstans, steam ash-hoisters, and machinery for handling the 
great guns. Every vessel should hoist her topsails, cat and fish the 
anchor, and, in fact, do all heavy work by steam. This would allow 
of a reduction in the number of the crews, so that ships would be 
healthier, allowing more air and room for each individual. 

There is a tendency at present to make soldiers out of sailors, as 
though there was not enough for them to learn in their own profession. 
The occasional necessity of landing a force is the reason given for the 
constant drilling in small-arms and infantry tactics now carried on in 
the service. But sailors have seldom been successful on shore expedi- 
tions. A small body of marines are generally more efficient than sev- 
eral times their number of sailors. It is therefore better to send an 
extra force of marines on board when there is any probability of such 
duty being required. Of course I do not think that small-arms should 
be entirely neglected, but great care should be taken that it does not 
occupy time and attention to the detriment of more important in- 
struction. The number of men killed will have but little influence in 
deciding the contest in future naval engagements. The great object 
will be the destruction of the enemy’s vessels. The first and most im- 
portant drill for the men should be the great-gun drill. This is espe- 
cially important at this time, as new rifled guns must now be substituted 
for the old smooth-bores. Special instruction should be given as to the 
handling of torpedoes, loading, fitting, and firing them. In order that 
the vessel may be able to steam against a strong head wind, a probable 
necessity, the crew should be frequently drilled in sending down all the 
spars and masts below the rail, and in sending them up again and 
making sail. The masts and spars should be fitted with this object in 
view. In the large vessels recommended the guns should be carried on 
the covered deck, and the spar-deck left for landing all top-hamper. 
Full-sail power is unnecessary. The masts and spars should be light. 

It is with hesitancy that the writer advances such radical views, but 
when we remember that by courageously adopting new ideas and in- 
ventions we have more than once surprised the world by taking the 
lead in the science of naval warfare, it does not seem out of place to 
advocate a policy which may again bring about a complete change in 
the kind of vessels necessary in order to fight at sea with success. 

The writer believes that an opportunity now presents itself, which, 
if taken advantage of, will enable us to assume a position among the 
nations of the earth commensurate with the wealth and intelligence of 
our people and the honor of the republic. 

A JUNIOR OFFICER. 
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BITS OF ARMY ETYMOLOGY. 


Any one who has read Max Miiller’s “Chips” will not readily forget 
how old things became new as the history of word and fable was made 
to unfold itself, until what once seemed a limbo of the absurd and con- 
ventional was also brought under the reign of law, and proved to have 
a sufficient reason for existence. 

Perhaps it may not be a waste of time to look into the genealogy 
of some army terms and phrases, taking those in commonest use and 
tracing out their relationship. 

And if the ancestry of the reader, followed far enough, be found, 
perhaps pendent from a noose, perhaps bearing a coronet, so with the 
words* read: some that now appear in the most select society have 
climbed from the stables into honor, while others have fallen from the 
skies into obscurity. 

To begin with what can be learned of gun. If, like gin, contracted 
from engine, it is related to genius, among the trophies of which are in- 
deed the Remington and Krupp; or it may be the descendant of a 
Celtic word meaning bowl, and we sometimes hear of a “son of a gun ;” 
but this is said to be an ellipsis for flagon, meaning a devotee to beer, 
and so of no legitimate military filiation. 

Cannon and canister are akin to cane, canal, and kennel, though 
canon and canticle shield them with their respectability, and thus con- 
duct us back to arma virumque cano. 

Musket has good company in Hapsburgh, which means hawk’s- 
tower, while the former is an Anglo-Saxon compound for young hawk, 
and akin to havoc reasonably enough. As in falconet, fire-arms fell 
heir to many of the terms of falconry applied to the bolts projected 
from the machines of early warfare, and then to the machines them- 
selves and their successors. The blunderbuss was a thunder-box, and 
the arquebus a hook-box, denoting thereby the hook or curve introduced 
towards the butt. 

The petronel was so called as fired from the breast,—poitrine,—but 
carbine comes down through Italian from the Greek ; and when the 
cavalry call it diabolical, as some of them do, it is all in the family, if, 
indeed, the word should not properly stop at Calabria. 

Pistol and bayonet are locals, christened from their birthplaces. 
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The latter was originally fixed in the muzzle instead of upon it, and to 
the delay caused by this interference of the two uses of their arm was 
attributed the rout of the Scotch regular infantry by the Highland 
levies at Killiecrankie, after which General Mackay had the bayonet 
attached exteriorly. 

Brewer seems to consider the derivation of bayonet from Bayonne 
a mistake, and would apparently assign it to the act of a Basque regi- 
ment known as Bayonettes, from a mountain of that name, who, run- 
ning short of ammunition, fastened their knives to the ends of their 
muskets, which thus passed into history. 

Quite a number of terms are personal in their origin, as Schrapnel 
and Martinet,—the latter a famous disciplinarian and inspector-general 
of the time of Louis XIV. 

Others, like fuse and, though not so evidently, dagger, originally 
meaning a pistol, are onomatopoetic, a hideous adjective, for which we 
coin the word sonomime, and offer it to the philologists as classifying 
those terms which man intended as copies of sound, whereby, as some 
have it, originated all language. 

The captain is the head man, and so ought the corporal to be by 
right of etymology. The company are those who eat bread together,— 
con panis,—and the regiment are the regal ones, men of the rule and 
the rex. 

About the brigade there is some doubt. The Quaker would prob- 
ably refer it to a Celtic word meaning mountain, and so robber, as 
mountaineers of old were wont to be. The brigadier, then, in spite of 
his stars, is by no means of so reputable a family as the major; nor, 
indeed, is the minister, whether pulpit or plenipotentiary. 

Shell and skull, so often in collision, are of common parentage. 
Shield and shilling belong together, through the idea of scale, common 
to each. 

The epaulette is logically entitled to the shelter of the epaulment, and 
both in more ways than one are interested in spades. 

The sash, once a Persian turban, on its westward way has slipped 
to the waist, and finally disappeared under the heels of the last uniform 
board. 

The haversack was originally for oats,—avena,—and the knapsack 
for nibbles. 

The soldier should be solid in the ranks, if no longer paid in solidi, 
and always take his soda plain. His salary has ceased to be the salt 
ration of the legionary, but his pay still makes his peace with butcher 
and baker. 

The dragon that crested the helmet of the mounted warrior made 
him a dragoon. 

The artillery have to do with the art of firing, if not of making, 
big guns. However much the achievements of our eventful age may 
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change the arm of this respected corps, time can only add to its most 
ancient and honorable service, for we hear thereof even among the loves 
of David and Jonathan (see 1 Samuel, xx. 40). 

That those upon whom the main stress of war falls should be known 
as Infantry is deserved promotion to a word once denoting the servants 
of the ancient chivalry. 

The cadet is but the captain in miniature; nor in his glorious 
graduating June does he think his scabbard a shabby thing, nor relate 
it in its hollowness to skiff or ship. If he knows hemp and canvas to 
have been the same word, he will wish they were of the same material 
if ever compelled to shelter himself under a linen tent through a wet 
equinoctial. 

Menace, ammunition, and mountain are kindred words, though it 
takes a good deal of time to get the latter two together, and but little 
for their subsequent separation. 

Squadron is bound to form square, Upton to the contrary notwith- 
standing, and equally so to give quarter; the relation to quart and 
quadroon, if not as apparent, is as certain; that of guadruped would be 
readily admitted, and that of farthing should be equally so. 

Sentinel has a curious history, according to Webster, who relates it 
to the hold of a vessel and its odors of bilge-water ; thence to the per- 
son charged with watching against the increase of the latter to the peril 
of the ship. Another etymology derives the word from a French term 
meaning path, and thus one who walks thereon; and still another 
more obviously affiliates it to that class of words of which sentient is a 
variation. 

Alarm is the cry ad arma. 

Alert is.to be on the tower or look-out,—ad erectum; and scamp is 
crystallized out of qui exit ex campo, thus rightfully characterizing the 
deserter. 

To Aussar is attached a bit of Hungarian history relative to the for- 
mation of a troop from the people taken by twenties, each twenty con- 
tributing to the support of the selection. The “ whiskered pandour” 
was a village rustic of the same nationality, and cravat a legacy of the 
Croat. 


These are some of the notes made in general reading,—philological 
. crumbs gathered from the generously-spread tables of such masters of 
the feast as Dwight, Brewer, Stormouth, Skeat, Webster, Trench, etc. 


H. W.C. 





THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN IN FAPAN. 


“In the year of our Lord God 1598,” says the original account in 
worthy old Purchas, “ Peter Vanderbaeg and Hans Vandergerck, 
chiefs of the Dutch Indian Company, made ready a fleet of five Hol- 
landers to traffic unto the Indies. Tempted by the success of the Por- 
tuguese, the Dutch desired to enter upon the trade of those regions, in 
spite of the hostility of the Dons, the bulls of the Pope, or the fires of 
the Inquisition. The admiral was stout Master Jacque Mahay, in the 
good ship ‘Erasmus.’” William Adams was the pilot of this proud 
argosy ; we have, in his letters to his wife, a faithful and touching 
record of his voyage. 

William Adams was born “in Gillingham, two miles from Roches- 
ter, and one mile from Chatham, where the Queen’s ships do lie ;” and 
he calls upon us to remember that he is thereby “a Kentish man.” “TI 
was,” he says, “ from the age of twelve brought up in Limehouse, near 
London, being ’prentice twelve years to one master,—Nicolas Diggins, 
—and have served in the place of master and pilot in her Majesty’s 
ships, and about eleven or twelve years served the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Barbary Merchants, until the Indian traffic from Holland 
began, in which Indian traffic I was desirous to make a little expe- 
rience of the small knowledge which God hath given me.” 

The fleet in which Will Adams was embarked sailed from the 
Texel on the 24th of June, 1598. Before they reached the equator 
sickness broke out, and they touched for refreshment on the coast of 
Guinea ; here, before the fleet again sailed, Admiral Jacque Mahay and 
many of the crew died. In April, 1599, they reached the Straits of 
Magellan, having decided that they should go to the Indies by way of 
the South Seas, to make, no doubt, those “experiences” for which bold 
Will Adams had such a craving. Cold, hunger, and sickness pressed 
heavily upon them; and when, by dint of perseverance and skill, the 
solitary ship “Erasmus” reached Moka, on the coast of Chili, the Span- 
iards were ready to slay and entrap them on every opportunity. After 
waiting until November, 1599, for her consorts, only one vessel joined 
at the rendezvous, and she was piloted by Will Adams’s very good 
friend and countryman, “one Timothy Shotten, who had been with 
Master Thomas Cavendish in his voyage round the world.” Two 
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of the fleet, it was conjectured, had sunk at sea, and another was 
known to have fallen into the hands of the Spaniards. These same 
gentry suddenly one day set upon the captain of the “ Erasmus,” who 
was on shore purchasing supplies for his famishing crew, and besides 
slaying him and “ my poor brother, Thomas Adams,” says Will in his 
letter, “ they left scarce so many men whole as could weigh our anchor.” 
The consort likewise lost her captain and twenty-seven men killed in 
another affair. Yet the resolute survivors, having appointed captains 
to their vessels, “held a council as to what they should do to make 
their voyage most profitable. It was resolved to go for Japan; for, by 
the report of Derrick Garritson, who had been there with the Portu- 
gals, woolen cloth was in great estimation in that island ; and we gath- 
ered, by reason that the Malaccas and the most part of the East Indies 
were hot countries, woolen cloth.would not be much accepted. There- 
fore it was we all agreed to go to Japan.” 

‘On the 29th of November, 1599, these two stout Hollanders, piloted 
by William Adams and Timothy Shotten, bore up before the southeast 
trade-wind on their long and lonely voyage. Nothing can give a 
clearer idea of their weary journey than the following entry in the 
narrative: “The wind continued good for divers months!” They 
cross the equator; we follow them through island channels, where 
eight men are killed and eaten by the natives; we see them at last as 
they approach the western limit of the great South Sea. Storm and 
angry seas await them as they come nigh Japan; and on the 24th of 
February, 1600, the “ Erasmus” parts from her consort. Poor Timo- 
thy Shotten! he and his charge succumbed at last. Nevertheless, the 
“Erasmus” still did her best, still directed her course for Japan. “The 
four-and-twentieth day of March we saw an island called ‘Una Co- 
lonna,’ at which time many of our men were sick again, and divers 
dead. Great was the misery we were in, having no more than nine or 
ten men able to go or creep upon their knees, our captain and all the 
rest looking every hour to die. But on the 11th of: April, 1600, we 
saw the high land of Japan near unto Bungo, at which time there were 
no more than five men of us able to go. The 12th of April we came 
hard to Bungo, where many country barks came on board us, the peo- 
ple whereof we willingly let come, having no force to resist them ; and 
at this place we came to an anchor.” (The Bungo Channel of Will 
Adams is the Boango Channel between the islands of Kiu-siu and 
Sikok, the passage connecting the Suo-nada of the Inland Sea with 
the Pacific.) 

The Shogoon happened at the time to be at Osaka, the great com- 
mercial centre, a few miles southwest of Miako, the spiritual capital ; 
and when the circumstance of the arrival of other than a Portuguese or 
Spanish vessel was reported to him, he ordered the pilot, Master Adams, 
and one of the mariners to be brought before him ; the more so, doubt- 
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less, as the Portuguese represented the character of these new arrivals 
in anything but an amiable light; “for,” says one of the letters of 
Adams to his wife, ‘after we had been there (in Bungo) from five to 
six days, a Portugal Jesuit, with other Portugals, and some Japanese 
that were Christians, came from a place called Nagasaki; which was ill 
for us, the Portugals being our mortal enemies, who reported that we 
were pirates, and were not in the way of merchandising.” As cru- 
cifixion was the penalty of this crime, and poor Adams and his com- 
panion were not aware that the other charge which was made against 
them of being heretics was rather a merit than otherwise with the rulers 
of Japan, it was natural that they took a tender leave of their sick cap- 
tain and shipmates; and then, adds the staunch old sailor, “I com- 
mended myself into His hands that had preserved me from so many 
perils on the sea.” 

In the presence of the Shogoon he spoke up manfully. “I shewed 
him,” says Will Adams, “the name of our country, and that our land 
had long sought out the East Indies ;” and after explaining the purely 
mercantile purpose of their voyage, the Shogoon asked whether his 
country had wars. “I answered him, yea; with the Spaniards and 
Portugals.” From what contemporaneous history has informed us in 
regard to the hostility of the Shogoon towards, and his dealings with, 
the Christians, we may conclude that he would see without regret the 
arrival of strangers of a different religion, who, though worn out with 
suffering, and with the prospect of immediate death before them, openly 
avowed their hostility to the subjects of those powerful monarchs of 
Spain and Portugal, of whose vast resources, wealth, and ambition he 
had heard so much. It was, however, some time before Will Adams 
was relieved from suspense as to his own fate. Nine-and-thirty long 
days of anxiety were passed in prison, the Shogoon having in the mean 
time ordered the ship to be brought up to Osaka; and during all 
that time the Jesuits and Portuguese used their utmost endeavors 
to have the crew of the “ Erasmus” treated as thieves and robbers, and 
saying “that if justice was executed upon us, it would terrify the rest 
of our nation from coming there any more; and to this intent they 
daily sued to his Majesty to cut us off.” But the Pagan was more 
humane than the Christian ; for, “ praised be God for ever and ever!” 
ejaculated the saved sailor, the Shogoon answered them, “that because 
their two countries were at war was no reason why, to please Por- 
tugals, he should slay Dutch and Englishmen!” and forthwith Will 
Adams and his companion were liberated and sent to their ship and 
shipmates. 

Bright days now dawned upon the sorely-tried Dutchmen and their 
honest pilot; they were given everything they needed, treated most 
kindly, but they and their stout bark were never again to leave Japan. 
The “Erasmus” was ordered to the city of Yedo, the capital of the 
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Shogoon. Will Adams’s merits were so appreciated at court that he 
eventually obtained great influence. When, in 1609, the next Dutch 
ships arrived in Japan to act hostilely against the Portuguese, they 
found the Japanese government very well disposed towards them, and 
considerable privileges, as well as the port of Firando, were conceded 
to them through the good offices of William Adams, 

Though he individually behaved with forbearance to the Portu- 
guese, and, as he assures us, returned good for their evil, the Dutch 
had no such intention; and it is certain that, in introducing the Hol- 
landers to the commerce of Japan, Will Adams struck the death-blow 
to Portuguese interests there. By the Dutch ships Will Adams sent 
the interesting letters so fully quoted, and at last, as he desired, stimu- 
lated his countrymen to enter upon the same remunerative trade. He 
had already been thirteen yeare in Japan, when he heard that a ship 
bearing the red cross of England had reached Firando. 

She was the “Clove,” of London, belonging to the East India 
Company (then in its infancy), and commanded by Captain John Saris, 
furnished with a letter from King James I. and suitable presents to 
the Emperor. The good ship “Clove” had pushed to sea from the 
Thames on April 18, 1611, and reached Firando on the 11th of June, 
1613, two years having been profitably spent in trading on the way, as 
ships were wont to do in those days. Adams was then at Yedo, and 
was immediately sent for by the Prince of Firando. Early in August, 


Captain Saris, William Adams, and ten Englishmen started for Yedo, 
bearing the royal letter and presents. A favorable treaty was soon ob- 
tained from the Shogoon, granting to England important privileges. 
The following is the text of the treaty : 


TREATY concluded between the Emperor of Japan and King James of Great Britain, 
August, 16138. 


ARTICLE 1. We give free license to the subjects of the King of Great Britain, 
viz., Sir Thomas Smith, Governor, and the Company of the East India merchants 
and adventurers, forever safely to come into any of our ports of our empire of Japan 
with their ships and merchandise without any hindrance to them or their goods, 
and to abide, buy, sell, and barter, according to their own manner with all nations ; 
to tarry here as long as they think good, and to depart at their pleasure. 

ArT. 2. We grant unto them freedom of custom for all such merchandise as 
either now they have brought or hereafter shall bring into our kingdoms, or shall 
from hence transport to any foreign part; and do authorize those ships that here- 
after shall arrive and come from England to proceed to present sale of their com- 
modities without further coming or sending up to our court. 

Art. 3. If any of their ships shall happen to be in danger of shipwreck, we 
will that our subjects not only assist them, but that such part of ship or goods as 
shall be saved be returned to their captain, or merchant, or their assigns, and that 
they shall or may build one house or more for themselves in any part of our empire 
where they shall think fittest, and at their pleasure. 

Art. 4. If any of the English merchants shall depart this life within our do- 
minions, the goods of the deceased shall remain at the disposal of the cape merchant 
and that all offenses committed by them shall be punished by the said cape mer- 
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chant according to his discretion ; and our laws to take no hold of their persons or 
goods. 

Art. 5. We will that ye, our subjects, trading with them for any of their com- 
modities, pay them for the same, according to agreement, without delay, or return 
their wares again unto them. 

Art. 6. For such commodities as they have now brought or shall hereafter 
bring, fitting for service and proper use, we will that no arrest be made thereof, but 
that the price be made with the cape merchant, according as they may sell,to others, 
and present payment upon the delivery of the goods. 

Art. 7. If, in discovery of other countries for trade, and return of their ships, 
they shall need men or victuals, we will that ye, our subjects, furnish them for 
their money as their need shall require. 

Art. 8. And that, without other passport, they shall and may set out upon the 
discovery of Yesso, or any other port in or about our empire. 


This treaty was abrogated in 1619, and the English abandoned 
their factory at Firando. Henceforth the Dutch had exclusive control 
of the trade with Japan, but were restricted to the island of Decima as 
a place of residence. 

The “ Erasmus,” we are told by the Japanese, was taken to pieces 
with the greatest care; a staff of painters made careful sketches of each 
piece of timber, copper, and iron in position and when separate ; a class 
of wood- and ivory-carvers made accurate models of such parts as 
proved too cunningly devised for the artists. A model of the “ Eras- 
mus,” complete in every particular, was made in ivory and gold, and 
carefully preserved in Yedo. An earthquake, nearly fifty years ago, 
threw down the building where this model was preserved, and a fire 
among the ruins finished its destruction. 

Will Adams and the crew of the “ Erasmus” were, two years after 
arrival, positively told that they must content themselves to remain in 
Japan for life. The Dutch sailors dispersed themselves over the island, 
and except that they continued to receive an allowance of two pounds 
of rice per diem, and twelve gold kobangs a year (equal to about sixty- 
five dollars gold), we hear no more of them. 

Adams was refused leave to quit Yedo, but treated with great con- 
sideration. He built ships for the Shogoon. The first was of eighty 
tons, and pleased the Japanese ruler so much that he was advanced to 
the rank of “tutor,” “being,” says Adams, “in such grace and favor, 
by reason I taught him some points of geometry and the mathematics, 
with other things, that what I said could not be contradicted. At the 
which ‘my former enemies, the Jesuits and Portugals, did greatly won- 
der, and entreated me to befriend them to the Emperor in their busi- 
ness ; and so by my means both Spaniards and Portugals have received 
friendship from the Emperor, I recompensing their evil unto me with 
good.” 

Adams, however, did not altogether become ship-builder or tutor ; 
for, after having built a second vessel of one hundred and twenty tons 
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burden, he made a cruise to sea in her prior to 1609, going as far as 
Miako Bay with a Japanese crew. 

In that year two circumstances occurred which held out a prospect 
of release to the poor fellow from his imprisonment, for such it appears 
to have been to him. A Spanish galleon, the “San Francisco,” return- 
ing from Manilla to Acapulco, in Mexico, and having on board the 
governor of the Philippines, was cast away upon the coast of Japan; 
and of the crew, one hundred and sixty souls perished. The remainder, 
including the governor, were very kindly treated. The larger of the 
two vessels built by Adams was given to them by the Japanese Em- 
peror, with every means for proceeding upon their voyage; and at a 
favorable season, in 1610, they did so, returning, it appears, to Manilla. 

In that same year which saw the “San Francisco” wrecked upon 
the one shore of Japan there arrived upon the opposite side two priva- 
teers from Holland, in quest of the “Carrack,” of Portugal, which 
yearly ran from Macao to Japan. They missed their prize; so they 
consoled themselves by making arrangements for a future trade at Fi- 
rando. The Dutch commanders traveled to the court, and there, thanks 
to the aid and influence of Adams, permission was accorded them to 
come yearly with certain commodities for trade. 

In 1611, Adams sits down to write that remarkable letter given by 
Master Purchas, bearing date 22d of October, 1611. In this letter he 
speaks of the kindness and generosity of the Emperor, who had given 
him a living “like unto a lordship in England, with eighty or ninety 
husbandmen, who are as my servants and slaves.” He describes the 
people his fortune had thrown him among “as good of nature, cour- 
teous above measure, and valiant in war,” and adds, “I think no land 
better governed in the world by civil policy.” He urges his country- 
men to trade thither, and ends with the plaint, that he hopes by some 
means or other he shall hear of his wife and children. “ Patiently,” 
he says, “ I wait the good will and pleasure of God Almighty, desiring 
all those to whom this letter may come to use means to acquaint my 
good friends with it, and so my wife and children may hear of me; by 
which means there may be hope that I may see them before my death ; 
the which the Lord grant, to His glory and my great comfort. Amen.” 

After the arrival of Captain Saris in the “Clove,” June 11, 1613, 
Adams seems to have resigned himself to the inevitable, and made 
preparations to live and die in Japan. 

With this intent he married a noble Japanese lady, and retired to a 
village near Yokoska. Here he lived quietly until his death, which 
occurred in 1619. 

The tombs of himself and wife are placed side by side on the sum- 
mit of a hill in sight of Fuji-Yama, the “ Peerless Mountain.” The 
site of his tomb is often visited by his countrymen who are expatriated, 
as it were, from home and country, and whose sympathies are intensi- 
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fied by absence from their native land. Said a distinguished officer of 
our navy to the writer, when standing together on the hill overlooking 
the villages of Yokoska and Hemmi, “Poor Adams! Perhaps di- 
rectly beneath us, on this beautiful shore, the worn-out old mariner 
stood, watching with a sinking heart the lessening sail conveying the 
survivors of the ‘San Francisco’; their hearts overflowing with grati- 
tude to God for their deliverance.” Home was henceforth but a 
shadow, a myth, to this old man of the sea. “ Nec scire fas est omnia ;” 
therefore let us hope when his spirit took its flight he found that rest, 


that home, denied him upon earth. 
R. 8. C. 


Vou, II.—No. 4. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


EDUCATION IN THE ARMY.’ 


In order to have anything like a just appreciation of the subject. we 
must first recognize that a keen sense of the importance of universal 
education is now the very soul-power of modern civilization. That all 
the people should be educated is becoming a dominant conviction, con- 
fined to no peculiar class, but influencing all thoughtful men. There 
is no more cheering prophecy for the future of the nation than the 
simple fact that our common schools and higher institutions of learning 
have a strong and lasting hold upon popular sympathy. The cause 
which has a home in the hearts of millions, which enlists the profound 
consideration of the ablest minds of the age, needs no argument, no 
proof, to establish its right to attention ; it is in itself its own demon- 
stration. 

Several years ago, while on the Committee on Military Affairs, 
in the House of Representatives, General J. A. Garfield and General 
Robert Schenck with much zeal prepared and procured the passage of 
the clause for the establishment of schools in the army. 


1 “Schools shall be established at all posts, garrisons, and permanent camps at 
which troops are stationed, in which the enlisted men may be instructed in the 
common English branches of education, and especially in the history of the United 
States; and the Secretary of War may detail such officers and enlisted men as may 
be necessary to carry out this provision. It shall be the duty of the post or garri- 
son commander to set apart a suitable room or building for school and religious 
purposes.” —Revised Statutes, Section 1281. 


General Order No. 24, Headquarters of the Army, Adjutant-General’s Office, 
May 18, 1878. 


Brevet Masor-GeneraL A. McD. McCoox, 1n CHarce or EpvucaTion IN 

THE ARMY: 

GENERAL,—I have the honor to tender the following essay, in obedience to 
your request that I should prepare a public paper [for Taz Unitzp Szrvicr] 
“‘ setting forth the origin of the above-quoted statute; the necessity, intent, impor- 
tance, and first results of General Order No. 24, and some interpretation of the 
provisions of that order, with such discussion of the subject in general, and such 
practical suggestions, as study and experience might prompt.” 

I am, general, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gzo. G. MuLiins, 
Chaplain Twenty-fifth Infantry, Assistant in Charge of Education in the Army. 
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Before proceeding to discuss the subject, as limited to the particular 
yet comprehensive view before us, we must bear in mind that our theme 
is education in the army, and not for the army ; hence it relates to en- 
listed men and to children, but not to commissioned officers. The rea- 
sonable presumption is that all officers are, without exception, educated 
men before receiving their appointment. It is necessary to keep this 
in mind, lest we lose our proper path and be led to wrong conclusions. 
Neither the statute nor the order was ever designed to comprehend in 
any wise the education of officers, far less their edification and amuse- 
ment. 

The school in the army is comparatively a new thing; indeed, is 
now on trial, and that, too, ill prepared and feebly supported to meet 
and overcome the indifference, prejudice, and many difficulties which 
confront it. The belief was long entertained by most officers that the 
daily routine of strictly military duties, the fatigue work, the habits, 
and untoward circumstances of soldiers would render the establishment 
of schools for their mental instruction and moral training an impractica- 
ble thing. Even now there may be found good officers here and there 
who contend that there is no time, no room, and no need for a school in 
the army. But the law demands that we take time and make room to 
answer a most pressing vital need ; and it was with a stern resolve to 
enforce the statute that the Honorable Secretary of War directed the 
general of the army to publish General Order No. 24, for the Estab- 
lishment of Schools at Military Posts, Garrisons, etc., “to be strictly 
complied with.” 

Of the present twenty-five thousand enlisted men in the army, con- 
trary to the popular notion, the’plurality are not foreign, but native 
born, are genuine citizens of the United States. They are not hardened 
wretches who fled from the dens of crime to avoid prison and halter, 
but are hopeful, adventurous young men, generally under thirty years 
of age, who came from field and village and city, led by innocent and 
honorable motives. And yet the mass of these men are illiterate, can- 
not read and write. True, very many of them do manage, with pro- 
voking pains, to sign the muster-roll, but the larger part trace only the 
letters of their names, and in an ideographic manner. There is, in- 
deed, a surprising number even of our non-commissioned officers, the 
sum of whose literary attainments may be expressed by their elaborate 
signature. They cannot repeat the multiplication-table, know nothing 
of the history of the United States, cannot study the “ Tactics,” and, of 
course, in any, even the direst, emergency, are unable to receive written 
orders and instructions. In this age, when science has far more use in 
the art of war than has blind brute force, it is a tremendous under- 
taking to make an army of skilled, reliable, and patriotic soldiers out 
of such crude material. History teaches that ignorance is the great 
hotbed of disease, vice, and crime; and we learn from observation that 
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the more ignorant a soldier is, the less manly pride he has, the less 
sense of right, and, as a rule, the more readily does he yield to demor- 
alizing influences. So long as he is under the stupor of ignorance, the 
enlisted man is prone to regard his position as that of a slave in a tyran- 
nical servitude; he cannot comprehend the necessity and beneficence of 
stern military discipline; he is a miserable eye-servant, and if he serve 
out his term, will not re-enlist. Such a man will dodge around a cor- 
ner to keep from saluting an officer, since he believes the military salute 
to be an act of degrading servility, instead of esteeming it a beautiful 
expression of chivalrous politeness and noble loyalty. And this is a 
significant treatise upon his whole character as a soldier. 

Men of this type become more hardened and vicious during each 
month and year of their service, and when they return to the “too 
much liberty of civil life,” they prove to be unmitigated curses to the 
communities which receive them. Now, it was intended that the mis- 
sion of the school in the army should, in part, be to cause the enlisted 
man to look upon the military life as a most honorable profession, and 
not a humiliating service,—a high calling which demands intelligence, 
patience, sobriety, industry, virtue; indeed, all the characteristics of 
noblest manhood. And ample proofs are at hand to justify the state- 
ment that this has already actually been one of the notable effects upon 
the soldiers in garrisons where schools have been established for several 
years. The men, as a class, are more cheerful and ambitious, and are 
often deeply interested in their books, vying with one another in study 
and proud of the progress which they make. Within the space of 
three years I have known the school to convert an utterly ignorant and 
drunken habitué of the guard-house into a clean, bright sergeant, who 
may be overheard at times to expatiate upon the glories—struttingly 
perhaps, nevertheless intelligently—of his profession. The restraint 
and constraint of “ martial iron rule” are borne by him as lightly as, 
and less consciously than, he wears a perfect-fitting, full-dress uniform. 
Nor is this an isolated case, but one selected from many. 

These men are not apt to leave the army; but should they return 
to civil life, they go vastly improved by their experience and training, 
and well prepared to fill their places as excellent citizens of their 
country. 

As an interesting element which we are bound to consider at this 
point, let us note, in the army and in some way belonging to it there is 
a multitude of dependent children,—children of officers, enlisted men, 
and employees, besides those of citizen settlers around the posts. As 
yet we have no statistics by which to determine the exact number, but 
we have reason for estimating it to be between three and four thousand. 
The majority of these precious impedimenta are west of the Mississippi, 
at the posts upon the wild frontier, far removed from schools, churches, 
and the thousand refining influences of civil life. To provide teachers, 
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books, and papers for them, to save them from heathenish darkness, to 
train them up for lives of virtue and usefulness, ought surely to be 
counted a matter of sufficient gravity to challenge the attention of the 
wise legislators who are doing so very much in the interest of national 
education. If there be one class which might more reasonably than 
any other urge a strong claim to the helpful benefits of the common 
school system, it is the soldier and his child. But, strange to say, until 
recently that claim has been altogether ignored, and is still far from 
being granted. When we reflect that thousands of acres of land are 
covered by the generous school grants, and that millions of dollars are 
expended annually in the work of popular education, it does seem 
simply incomprehensible that the soldier’s daily bread must be pinched, 
and the quartermaster-general of the army must be severely taxed to 
devise ways and means of sustaining the post schools for soldiers and 
their children. Such a fact does not comport with the dignity and 
wisdom of this great republic. An appropriation of one hundred 
thousand dollars a year for education in the army would work im- 
measurable good, and would be no more than a just expenditure upon 
a body of men who must, even in time of peace, sacrifice so very much 
for the good of their country. The statute makes it “the duty of the 
post or garrison commander to set apart a suitable room or building for 
school and religious purposes,” but in some instances it has been im- 
possible for him to do this, for the reason that he actually had no room 
or building to set apart. 

In many of our posts, especially upon the frontier, there is such a 
great lack of house-room that both officers and men are most uncomfort- 
ably crowded; and while the quartermaster department is now busy 
doing all it can to supply the deficiency, it will require several years yet 
to provide the necessary school-houses and chapels for the whole army. 
Meantime, post commanders might fit up some kind of places—no 
matter how humble—to answer the purpose temporarily. By hook or 
crook a school must be established in every post, garrison, and permanent 
camp. The impression may be resting upon some minds that it does 
not matter whether it be attended to or not, but that there is any indif- 
ference to this subject at headquarters is a prodigious mistake. Those 
highest in authority cherish a lively and anxious interest in this work, 
and would not only be delighted to see the schools for enlisted men and 
children all in good working order, but would be deeply gratified to see 
officers forming classes among themselves for study, recitation, and 
higher advancement in knowledge. 

Paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, and 7 of General Order No. 24, direct how 
the post fund shall be accumulated, managed, and expended. The 
saving on flour, produced by troops baking their own bread, and the 
monthly per capita assessment upon post traders, which together ought 
to yield quite a sum, are to constitute the post fund. 
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The objects to which this fund shall be appropriated, given prece- 
dence in the order named, are: 

1st. Expenses of bake-house. 

2d. Garden seeds and utensils (for all troops serving at the post). 

3d. Post schools. 

4th. Post library and reading-room, etc. 

With the special view of relieving both post and company funds of 
the tax that would be required for reading-rooms, and that there conse- 
quently might be a larger amount of the post fund available for the 
purchase of school supplies and of the company fund to buy garden 
seeds, General McCook arranged, under provision of General Order 
No. 24, with the quartermaster-general for an allowance of twenty-two 
dollars toa company. So that a post, for instance, having five com- 
panies in garrison is entitled to newspapers and magazines to the amount 
of one hundred and ten dollars. This is enough to secure a regular and 
superabundant supply of the best reading-matter. A large number of 
posts have been receiving their full allowance during the year, and the 
reading-room is already a popular institution in the garrison. To ex- 
clude all chance for misunderstanding, I am instructed to state that 
“the prime and sole consideration in sending this literature to the army 
was the instruction and benefit of the enlisted men. It was never con- 
templated that officers would in any way appropriate these papers and 
magazines. 

“Of course there may and should be appointed hours when the 
reading-room will be open only to officers and their families, but that 
formed no part of the purpose. 

“The periodicals should be taken by the librarian from the mail 
direct to the reading-room, and be immediately placed on file. 

“Furthermore, the librarian will be charged to allow no magazine 
to be taken from the reading-room ; and it shall be his duty to preserve 
-all the numbers as part of the post library. 

“ All newspapers should be kept one week, and then distributed to 
detachments in the field; or so as to do the greatest good among the 
enlisted men.” 

Thus far the main obstacle to the establishment of post schools has 
been the want of competent, available men for teachers. The order 
provides that “ school-teachers will be detailed from the enlisted men 
of the army. The number of teachers detailed will not exceed one for 
each company serving at the post.” But there are posts in which it has 
been impossible to find one suitable man to teach even a primary class. 
Then again, after some have been found and detailed as teachers,— 
after the school has been started and put in good working order,—sud- 
denly the teachers would have to leave, being ordered to change stations 
with their regiments or companies. I think it would be well to enlist 
young men of fixed good moral character and fair English education 
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especially for this work ; and in order to secure such they should be 
made sergeants, given the pay of commissary sergeants, and be per- 
manently attached to the posts to which they are sent. Perhaps, from 
force of circumstances, though I think not, it has already become cus- 
tomary to detail an enlisted man to act as teacher “in addition to his 
other duties.” Now, such manner of detail was not dreamed of by 
those who made General Order No. 24, and if it become the general 
practice, must in great measure defeat the intention of that order. In- 
asmuch as he is a soldier, the order charges that the teacher be required 
to attend such military exercises as are necessary to keep him well in- 
structed in company duties; but takes it for granted that he will of 
course be relieved from enough to enable him really to be a teacher. 
To be an efficient teacher he must have considerable time to himself for 
study ; when he goes into the school he must feel rested and well pre- 
pared to crowd much brain-work into a short space of time; must, 
indeed, be like a galvanic battery, fully charged, ready to wake up and 
electrify a score of minds all at once. If he go before his class faded 
and dull, he will prove worse than worthless as an instructor. 

The man who teaches successfully really works harder, burns up 
more vital fluid in two hours than the man who breaks stone the live- 
long day. 

To deny this proposition is to deny right judgment to modern science, 
and the frank recognition of it would conduce to excellent results. As 
giving a partial exhibit of what has been accomplished, it would be in- 
teresting to peruse General McCook’s consolidated report for December, 
1879; but we have space here to give only the final recapitulation : 


Number of enlisted men attending school . 2 : . . 866 
Children of enlisted men . ‘ i a : = js . 834 
Children of officers ; ’ : ‘ : ? ; - 215 
Children of civilians . 4 ‘i ; 4 ‘ e : 8 


Total . 5 : ‘ : ‘ i . 2188 


Total attendance of children. ° r ; - - 1267 
Gain from all classes upon the number and attendance during 
November... ° ‘ i eet Bh 


This ought to be deemed a very gratifying initial result, and inspire 
us with undoubting faith and courage as we enter upon the work of 
establishing more than a hundred other schools, and of organizing all 
the schools under one uniform and best possible system of education. 
In this connection it is important to keep in mind that plans of organi- 
zation, methods of government, and systems of instruction, which work 
very well in civil life, are found to be strangely defective in the army, 
and for peculiar causes which will suggest themselves to, and be under- 
stood by, experienced military men. Even the excellent common school 
books now published are ill adapted to our wants, We would like to 
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have one speller and definer, one reader, one history of the United 
States, one arithmetic, one geography, and one grammar, each compre- 
hending in itself all we need in its line. We have no time for serial 
text-books in the army, and to attempt to use them is to prepare the 
way for inevitable confusion and disappointment. Soldiers are not 
little children, not gentlemen of leisure, and not students at college; 
and their instruction, like their rations and their ammunition, must be 
as solid and condensed as possible. What they learn must be learned 
quickly, and in brief spaces of time. 

I am apprehensive that the present order making attendance upon 
schoo] altogether voluntary will prove a mistake, and experience fur- 
nishes much stronger argument in favor of compulsory attendance than 
theory and sentiment can bring against it. There are many good 
reasons for contending that it should be made obligatory upon all non- 
commissioned officers to attend school, unless they may have passed a 
satisfactory examination upon the entire course of study prescribed for 
the school. 

It is nonsense to affect that there is the semblance of injustice and 
tyranny in compelling the men who wear the stripes to be able to read 
and write, or, to go further, to be proficient in making out all papers 
that may be required from the company. During three years, in a six- 
company garrison, all non-commissioned officers were required by order 
to attend school, while it was left optional with privates to go or not. 
The results were such that both officers and men were delighted, and 
the commanding officer was pleased to make the public declaration that 
the morale of his whole command had been greatly improved by the 
post school. 

Of course, at the start many were reluctant, some were sullen, and 
a few murmured and continually endeavored to shirk the school (these 
last were the very ones who more than all others needed to go to school). 
However, the men generally soon grew to be deeply interested in their 
studies; their ambition got thoroughly aroused, their enthusiasm 
affected others, and after a while the school became a busy, over-crowded 
institution, and many privates had to be turned away. It was not long 
in getting recognized as a hated and powerful opponent to the dram- 
shop and the gambling den, and it soon reduced the average daily num- 
ber of men in arrest and in confinement to one-half of what it had usually 
been. 

The school-men were never found in the guard-house or arraigned 
before a court-martial, and they formed a large per cent. of the garri- 
son. The men were happier, cleaner, healthier, because of the school, 
for it was a grand sanitary measure in purifying the moral atmosphere. 
Again, the school had its advocate, to say no more, at every target 
practice. I have the written testimony of seven different company 
commanders to the truth of this curious statement. The best shots 
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with the rifle were found generally to be among the most eager stu- 
dents in the school, while, on the other hand, as surely as a man was 
the worst shot in his company he proved to be a stupid clown who 
never went near the school. Those familiar with the modern science of 
rifle-firing as a special art will appreciate this point. There can be no 
question that a so-called soldier who cannot read—does not want to 
read—has not mental capacity even to learn to sight a gun, save by dint 
of perpetual practice, ought not to be tolerated in the army. Indeed, 
a man who is unable to hit a barn door is one of the most expensive 
luxuries that the government can support. He is not only inefficient 
and worthless as a soldier, but may on occasion bring disaster by his 
dangerous imbecility. He is a useless expense in the room, the clothing, 
the food, and the transportation given him, and a good watch-dog would 
really be a more profitable military investment. 

I could hardly end this discussion more appropriately than by citing 
several suggestive items from the last monthly school report of that 
ever-progressive soldier Major Henry L. Abbot, commanding Willet’s 
Point, New York harbor: 


“Children at post over six years of age . ‘ 5 ‘ : . 42 
Children attending school . : ‘ ° ° ° : . 87 
* * * * * * * * * * * 
‘‘ All non-commissioned officers and certain selected privates study and regu- 
larly recite to the commissioned officers of their companies in infantry tactics, 
pontoon manual, torpedo manual, field fortification (including mining), practical 
surveying, and are taught photography.”’ 


If the plurality of post commanders could be aroused to take as 
keen an iiterest and to co-operate as earnestly in the work of educating 
soldiers and their children as does General Abbot, General Order No. 
24, 1878, would yet be made memorable in the history of the army of 
the United States. 


G. G. M. 
Sr. Louis, Missouri, February 25, 1880. 
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WHIFFS FROM AN OLD SAILORS PIPE, 
WHIFF THE FOURTH. 


THE RUSE OF THE YANKEE CAPTAIN, 


‘“‘ Deep night.—Dark night, 
* * * * 


* * * 


That time best befits the work we have in hand.”’ 
SHAKSPEARE. 


THE slave-trade as it existed upon the west coast of Africa during the 
years 18—, 18—, 18—, was not carried on, as is generally supposed 
by the American public, in clipper ships, that were faultless in model 
as well as matchless in speed; on the contrary, old and almost unsea- 
worthy vessels were usually employed, and these, as far as came under 
my observation, were owned and fitted out for this nefarious traffic by 
parties residing in the United States. 

One instance only occurred during these years in which a nearly 
new and really fine clipper was used for “running a cargo,” and this 
under the circumstances which I am about to narrate. 

Our naval forces on the coast consisted of four sailing-vessels, none 
of them noted for speed; and one, the Flag-ship, cruised most of the 
time among those pleasant islands situated on the northern limits of the 
station, 


‘‘ Where African fever ne’er was known, 
And slavers ne’er were seen.”’ 


The English naval force was quite formidable, and, having a large 
number of vessels, all steamers, no point on the coast was left un- 
guarded, and it was by their efforts that the traffic was finally broken 
up. 

The modus operandi of slavers was somewhat like this. A vessel, 
costing but a few thousand dollars, cleared from some port in the 
United States—generally Charleston, South Carolina, or New York 
City—for St. Thomas and a market; thus either the island of that 
name in the West Indies or the one of the same name near the African 
coast was available. 
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The cargo consisted of cheap muskets, gunpowder, cotton cloths, 
trinkets, and rum, for trade and the purchase of slaves. They some- 
times also carried lumber for the slave-deck, and rice for slave food, 
but not often, as it was hazardous and rendered them liable to seizure 
on suspicion. 

The personnel was one captain and two mates, Americans, and a 
crew of eight or ten, made up from the depraved of all nationalities. 
There were also, as passengers, a supercargo and three other persons, 
generally Spanish. The supercargo held a bill of sale of the vessel, 
and as soon as the slaves were ready for shipment took command (land- 
ing the Americans), and appointing the passengers as mates and slave- 
driver. If boarded by our cruisers after this change of ownership, 
we had no jurisdiction, unless, as sometimes, they (not knowing the 
nationality) destroyed all papers, and of course were then a lawful prize 
to any cruiser. 

Upon arrival on the coast, these vessels traded from point to point, 
landing goods as needed for the purchase of slaves, and agreeing with 
their agents as to the place where these slaves should be collected in a 
barracoon and cared for until ready for shipment. 

Should they be seized by an American cruiser during these operations, 
they had to be sent in charge of a prize crew to the United States, 
where, after the law’s tedious delays, they would either be bonded or 
cleared by the court having jurisdiction. If seized by an English 
vessel, they were turned over to the first American man-of-war fallen 
in with, when the same preceding routine would have to be carried out. 
Owing to this delay and difficulty, the English seldom seized a vessel 
until the slaves were actually on board. When the required number 
of slaves had been collected, the vessel ran a few miles off shore during 
the day, and standing in at night, awaited the agreed upon signal in- 
forming them that cruisers were absent, the “coast clear,” and a favor- 
able opportunity for shipping the cargo was at hand. Then anchoring 
close to the beach, in a few hours the living cargo was stowed on board, 
and “the vessel spreads her wings” and is “off and away,” generally 
for the “ Ever-faithful Isle of Cuba.” 

The English government kept their forces advised in advance of the 
name and description of every vessel fitting out in the United States and 
sailing for the coast, this information being sent by consuls in those 
ports whence the vessels departed; all of this information ;was cour- 
teously given by the English Flag-officer to the officers in command of 
our ships; and but for this courtesy we should have been completely in 
the dark regarding suspicious vessels. 

Among the most noted houses in New York engaged in fitting 
vessels out for the coast, with an agency at the city of St. Paul de 
Loando, and with factories established at several places along the 
coast, and also in the interior, for the purchase of slaves and storage 
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of goods, was the firm of—well, we will call them “Smith & 
Brown.” 

This firm had been established about two years, and during that 
time had sent four vessels out, each one of which had been captured 
just as the slaves were about being shipped; so their papers were de- 
stroyed, and they became lawful prizes to their English captors. 

The firm also owned, as a regular trader, a beautiful clipper named 
the “ Helen,” which had made several trips to and from Loando and 
New York, bringing goods to the agencies of the firm, and carrying 
return cargoes, consisting principally of palm and peanut oils, thus 
doing a perfectly legitimate business. 

This vessel was well known to all “cruisers,” English as well as 
American, and her captain, “Jones,” was personally known to nearly 
every officer on the station. 

Judge of our surprise on board of the “ YV——” when, one morn- 
ing, our captain read to us watch-officers a communication from the 
English commodore, the purport of which was that the “ Helen,” on 
her return trip from the Congo River, was ordered to run a “ cargo of 
ebony,” and that she was, on leaving Loando, to proceed to that river, 
fill with slaves, and sail for Cuba. 

As our officers were well acquainted with most of the mercantile 
firms doing business in Loando, they asked from several, information 
on this subject, and it was readily admitted that the owners of the 
“ Helen” had ordered Captain Jones, through their agents, to run a 
cargo of slaves, and that his reply had been, “I did not ship for any 
such work ; but, if you will make it an object for me to do so, I will 
try. My terms are two thousand pounds sterling, in bills on England, 
payable on demand, to the order of my wife, and in addition to this 
sum, for myself, the usual pay and percentage that is made to cap- 
tains on their successful landing of a cargo.” These terms were 
acceded to, and when the bills of exchange had been handed to Cap- 
tain Jones he mailed them to his wife, and then sailed for the Congo 
River. 

Of course, we overhauled and searched this vessel thoroughly, but 
nothing improper or contraband was found on board,—she was all right. 
On the morning of her departure from Loando the English commodore, 
in his Flag-ship, arrived off the port, and when the “ Helen” was clear 
of the harbor and pointed up the coast, started with and accompanied 
her, both vessels “coming to” near Shark’s Point anchorage, inside 
the mouth of the Congo. 

The English commodore, being quite intimate with Captain Jones, 
then boarded the “ Helen” in person, and, after a pleasant luncheon, the 
following conversation took place : 

“Tsay, Jones, my boy, you know I hear you intend taking a cargo 
of slaves on your homeward trip.” 
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“Ts that so, commodore? Who told you such nonsense ?” 

“ Now, Jones, it is no use for you to deny it, for my informant, 
you know, is positive about it.” 

“Well, commodore, since you are so positive, I will not deny it; 
but should I determine to run a cargo, as you assert, you are not the 
fellow to prevent my doing so. You would have to get up too early 
in the morning.” 

“ Now, Jones, my fine fellow, I’ll prove to you that I am the fellow 
that will get up early enough to prevent you; and, by George, I will 
stop you! Good-morning, sir.” 

The commodore left in a huff, swearing that he would circumvent 
that infernal Yankee, Jones, if he had to place every vessel of his fleet 
on guard in the Congo. 

The “ Helen,” the next day, ran up the river with the sea-breeze, 
anchoring at a point fifteen miles distant, where a factory and agency 
of the firm was established, and the commodore sent for two of his 
fastest vessels, anchoring them, one on each side of the river, just in- 
side the mouth, where it is about five miles wide. 

The officers in command of these steamers were ordered to have the 
“ Helen” boarded every day, and to be particular to see that she made 
no arrangements for receiving slaves, and to report at once when she 
made any preparations for receiving stores, or for sailing. 

As the distance from the blockaders (if I may so term the watching 
vessels) to the ‘‘ Helen” was so great, they took turns in sending a boat 
for the boarding duty, which boat, leaving the steamer at early daybreak, 
by pulling close in to the river’s bank, and thus avoiding the rapid cur- 
rent, would arrive alongside the “ Helen” about ten o’clock. On the 
first day the officer and crew of the boat were received on board cour- 
teously and treated to a good breakfast, after which they started on their 
return. On the second day the officer and men of the boat received 
the like treatment, but on the third day “a change came o’er the spirit” 
of those on board the “ Helen,” for as soon as they sighted the English 
boat pulling up, and before it came alongside, the American flag was 
hoisted at the peak, and another was draped over the gangway. Then 
Captain Jones, hailing the officer in charge of the boat, said, “‘ This is 
an American vessel. You know it,—your commodore knows it, and 
every one of your officers know it, as well as your crews. ‘I know my 
rights, and, knowing, dare maintain them.’ Neither you nor any of 
your crews, nor any other Englishman, shall set foot upon the decks of 
this vessel again. I will not be annoyed by your boarding-parties any 
longer. Now, clear out!” The officer pulled back down the river 
without a word in reply. 

As the boat turned head, down-stream, the crew of the “ Helen” 
gave one loud, ringing laugh of derision, and then, with stentorian 


voices, sang,— 
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of goods, was the firm of—-well, we will call them “Smith & 
Brown.” 
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in his Flag-ship, arrived off the port, and when the “ Helen” was clear 
of the harbor and pointed up the coast, started with and accompanied 
her, both vessels “coming to” near Shark’s Point anchorage, inside 
the mouth of the Congo. 

The English commodore, being quite intimate with Captain Jones, 
then boarded the “ Helen” in person, and, after a pleasant luncheon, the 
following conversation took place : 

“Tsay, Jones, my boy, you know I hear you intend taking a cargo 
of slaves on your homeward trip.” 
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“Ts that so, commodore? Who told you such nonsense ?” 

“ Now, Jones, it is no use for you to deny it, for my informant, 
you know, is positive about it.” 

“Well, commodore, since you are so positive, I will not deny it; 
but should I determine to run a cargo, as you assert, you are not the 
fellow to prevent my doing so. You would have to get up too early 
in the morning.” 

“ Now, Jones, my fine fellow, I’ll prove to you that I am the fellow 
that will get up early enough to prevent you; and, by George, I will 
stop you! Good-morning, sir.” 

The commodore left in a huff, swearing that he would circumvent 
that infernal Yankee, Jones, if he had to place every vessel of his fleet 
on guard in the Congo. 

The “ Helen,” the next day, ran up the river with the sea-breeze, 
anchoring at a point fifteen miles distant, where a factory and agency 
of the firm was established, and the commodore sent for two of his 
fastest vessels, anchoring them, one on each side of the river, just in- 
side the mouth, where it is about five miles wide. 

The officers in command of these steamers were ordered to have the 
“Helen” boarded every day, and to be particular to see that she made 
no arrangements for receiving slaves, and to report at once when she 
made any preparations for receiving stores, or for sailing. 

As the distance from the blockaders (if I may so term the watching 
vessels) to the ‘‘ Helen” was so great, they took turns in sending a boat 
for the boarding duty, which boat, leaving the steamer at early daybreak, 
by pulling close in to the river’s bank, and thus avoiding the rapid cur- 
rent, would arrive alongside the “ Helen” about ten o’clock. On the 
first day the officer and crew of the boat were received on board cour- 
teously and treated to a good breakfast, after which they started on their 
return. On the second day the officer and men of the boat received 
the like treatment, but on the third day “a change came o’er the spirit” 
of those on board the “ Helen,” for as soon as they sighted the English 
boat pulling up, and before it came alongside, the American flag was 
hoisted at the peak, and another was draped over the gangway. Then 
Captain Jones, hailing the officer in charge of the boat, said, “ This is 
an American vessel. You know it,—your commodore knows it, and 
every one of your officers know it, as well as your crews. ‘I know my 
rights, and, knowing, dare maintain them.’ Neither you nor any of 
your crews, nor any other Englishman, shall set foot upon the decks of 
this vessel again. I will not be annoyed by your boarding-parties any 
longer. Now, clear out!” The officer pulled back down the river 
without a word in reply. 

As the boat turned head, down-stream, the crew of the “ Helen” 
gave one loud, ringing laugh of derision, and then, with stentorian 


voices, sang,— 
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“Oh, Johnny Bull my jo John, 
Your fruitless schemes forego ; 
Remain on your fast-anchored ships, 
Oh, Johnny Bull my jo!” 


The next day a boat pulled up the river, but the officer in charge 
contented himself with examining the “Helen” from a short distance 
and then returned to his vessel. Then the “Helen” began “stripping 
ship,” and soon lay with “lower yards down and topmasts housed,” 
and the hull covered with coarse matting, to protect it from the intense 
heat of a tropical sun; then all hands, except a ship-keeper, moved on 
shore, to reside at the factory. Days and days passed, a boat regularly 
pulling up the river and observing the dismantled hulk, pulled back to 
their ships, and reported NO CHANGE. 

This duty at last became so irksome and monotonous, that it was 
asked of the old commodore to let up a little on his orders, but he 
refused to abate a particle, replying to the applicant, “that he was not 
to be gulled.” 

One day, as soon as the visiting boat was out of sight on her return, 
the shore near the “ Helen” became alive with men, working in gangs, 
each actively employed; one party boarded the vessel, stripped the 
mats from the hull, and began sending spars aloft and to rig ship. 
Another party brought stores alongside, and another party took them on 
board and stowed them. Everything and everybody worked without 
confusion; there was a master-spirit directing every movement and 
governing all, that master-spirit was Captain Jones. 

By sunset the “ Helen” was “all atanto,” with stores on board and 
sails bent; then began the stowage on board of six hundred human 
beings, each one of whom had been selected ; this was accomplished by 
ten P.M. ; then the “ Helen” left her moorings, dropped down the river 
noiselessly, as far as the first island, and there filled water-casks and 
awaited the going down of the moon, which was to be at 


‘‘ The time when screech-owls cry and bandogs howl.”’ 


Then, the land-breeze blowing freshly, she slipped away from the island ; 
with square yards, mid-channel, she drifted, the current and wind carry- 
ing her five or six knots the hour. At three A.M. she passed the blockaders, 
unseen by any one on board, and when far enough from them made 
sail, and at daylight was but a speck on the horizon. A boat left the 
steamer at the usual hour of that morning, but on arriving at the point 
of observation of course no vessel was to be seen. The officer in charge 
rubbed his eyes, looked again, and said, “I say, coxswain, I don’t see 
that bloody Yankee ship; where can she be?” The boat pulled closer, 
pulled over the spot where the “ Helen” had been moored, pulled to the 
shore, and then from the débris to be seen all around, the truth dawned 
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upon .them,—they knew that the bird had flown. Without a word— 
speechless from surprise—they pulled to their vessel, the officer report- 
ing what they had seen, and also what they had not seen. 

Signals were made; each vessel got under way, stood to sea, and 
cruised on different courses, but the slaver was not seen; the English 
commodore had not arisen early enough to catch the bloody Yankee. 

As for the “ Helen,” she arrived safely off the coast of Cuba and 
landed her cargo, receiving therefor TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS. 

After all expenses had been paid, including bribes to officials in 
Cuba, the firm of “Smith & Brown” netted one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. The “Helen” after this sailed for New York, but 
on the passage was conveniently burned, when in sight of another ves- 
sel, which rescued all hands. The owners obtained their insurance. 
Such were the profits of those engaged in the slave-trade when success- 
ful in landing a cargo. 

E. Z. BowLIneE. 
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ARMS OR TACTICS? 


Loox1ne back upon a series of conspicuous defeats and indecisive vic- 
tories since the introduction of the breech-loader into Indian warfare, 
and seeking for the cause of our failures, we are regaled with a mass of 
opinions and theories bewildering in point of number, and there are 
a few, at least, which deserve consideration. 

The warfare which it is the purpose of this article to discuss is not 
the incessant series of trivial skirmishes with half-armed, half-starved 
foot-pads of the mountains, in which it has been the ill luck of some 
of us to spend the best years of our lives. Arizona Apaches were a 
fair sample of that foe: savages who fought like rats in a corner, but 
who were easy to trail, and who fell victims to surprise after surprise. 
The Indian in question is the mounted warrior of the great plains,— 
Sioux, Cheyenne, Kiowa, and his able compeer, the Nez Percé of the 
Northwest. These, indeed, are “foemen worthy of his steel,” could 
the cavalryman so far outride his tactics as to get at them. 

With the primal cause of our yearly tussle with Indians, as with the 
policy of the Administration, we, as soldiers, have nothing to do but 
grin and bear it. The life-long experiences of the general and lieuten- 
ant-general of the army have neither served to command for their 
opinions the respect, nor to protect them individually from the slights, 
of the Department of the Interior. The hobby of “ conciliation” 
which each Honorable Secretary must be allowed in turn to mount and 
ride with a sublimity of self-confidence that is unshaken by the flat 
failures of his predecessors, is public property over which we have no 
control. Three-fourths of the reign of each successive head of this 
Department is devoted to futile experiments with the moral-suasion 
theory and the acquisition of a gradual and reluctant conviction that 
it is a fraud. The rubs of experience are about converting him into 
an official of new energy and inspired purpose when it is time for him 
to step down and out, and he resigns his saddle to the gifted rider who 
is to succeed him, with many a prophetic shake of the head and mut- 
tered commentary on the gentleman’s self-sufficiency. “The Bureau” 
is as like in nature as it is in name to the sturdy little pack-animal 
of New Mexico, and even when staggering under a load that would 
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annihilate any other body politic, displays a determination to have its 
own way that is worthy of a better cause. 

The Bureau is well understood by the Indian, and he is sharp 
enough to see that the one way to get everything he wants (and much 
that he does not, but takes all the same) is to slap the Great Father’s face 
every spring, and go on to Washington every fall as the distinguished 
guest of the nation. It in no way lies in our power to put a stop to 
this, we must stand by with our hands tied watching the savage prepa- 
rations for the war-path. We report the matter, of course, to our 
department and division commander, and beyond doubt the report is 
speedily referred to the Bureau; but what becomes of it there is a secret 
between the Commissioner and his Maker. Presently the Indian, having 
completed his preparations, bolts the reservation, and the war begins by 
a company or two of cavalry being dispatched to bring him back, or 
punish him if he should decline to come; only a company or so, because 
no more happens to be available,—the concentration which might have 
been ordered by division headquarters being of course objected to by 
the Interior Department in view of the sensitive nature of the Indian, 
who would naturally inquire what all these soldiers were coming for. 

Only a company or two, therefore, sets forth to “pursue and 
punish,” as is the verbiage of most of the orders we have received, some 
hundred Indians. It absolves us from responsibility as to casus belli, 
and only demands that we use our best endeavor to carry out the order, 
lest our agile foe turn tables upon us, profit by our puniness, and pur- 
suit and punishment, one or both, fall in reversion upon us. 

Now, when it comes to fighting, though with the very best inten- 
tions in the world, we are rather more than half inferior to the Indian 
of to-day, and for cause. 

That he fights on the offensive only when his numerical superiority 
is great and assured is well known; that he is a far better horseman 
than our trooper is an established fact; that in endurance, training, and 
numbers his “ mount” is vastly better than ours is admitted by all who 
have compared the two. These three reasons are great in themselves, 
outside of his complete knowledge of the country and its defensive 
features. 

While we can never hope to rival him in horsemanship until we 
equal him in practice,—his school of the trooper commencing when 
he is weaned and ours when fatigue duty is over, which is practically 
never,—and while we cannot compare our cavalry horses to his in point 
of efficiency, there are two points wherein the experiences of the past 
ought to profit us,—arms and tactics. 

An oft-repeated allegation, particularly of non-professional corre- 
spondents, has been that the Indian’s arms were better than our Spring- 
field, but the press of the nation has thus far given no prominence to a 
point that is of vital > tactics are far superior to ours, 

Vor. II.—No, 4. 
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The arms question has been the subject of fierce discussion, officers 
of rank and experience on the frontier having gone so far as to assail 
the Ordnance Department as the cause of our inefficiency ; and, while 
that array of scientists may hardly appreciate a linesman’s argument in 
their defense, I protest against the injustice. 

That a better gun has been manufactured in this age of progress 
than our Springfield is very possibly true, and the better the gun for 
savage warfare the more will the Indian have thereof. It is, of course, 
too much to expect of the average civilian that he should refrain from 
supplying the Indian with the best rifle the market affords when he can 
get three and four times its value, nor have we right or reason to sup- 
pose that a corps of officers would willfully condemn us to fight with 
a gun unfit for the purpose. 

The Peabody-Martini may shoot, it certainly does kick, harder than 
the Springfield, and against dense masses a mile away has doubtless 
proven more effective than any modern arm of precision, but even with 
the Peabody it is questionable if the results would have been any the 
more to our credit. It might sound like trifling with the subject were 
it to be said that the Springfield is too good a gun for Indian-fighting ; 
but let us look a moment at what the Indian thinks himself. When 
the Springfield hits it kills as a rule, and the victim drops in his tracks, 
requiring no attention from the knot of comrades always so eager to 
help a wounded man off to the rear, so they perforce are driven back to 
the skirmish line. With his Henry or Winchester (and lots of them 
have them), in seven cases out of ten the Indian is successful in only 
wounding his antagonist, and then gleefully watches the hole he has 
made in the skirmishers, the group of three or four using all haste to 
get off to the rear and none to get back. Hampered with our wounded 
he knows we cannot strike independently, and that the chances are 
thousands to one against our killing him as he skips about on his nimble 
pony six hundred yards away, so he keeps up his rapid fire from the 
gun that will shoot no farther, perfectly satisfied that he is doing the 
execution of a thunderbolt. 

Rare indeed are the fights in which for more than a moment or two 
we are at close quarters; he either keeps so far away that the best marks- 
man is not sure to hit him, or we are so very close that he who can fire 
the greatest number of shots in a given time is most sure of success. 

Armed with the Sharp’s, Springfield, or any other carbine, the man 
who could hit a hat half a mile away would be apt to miss an Indian 
darting at full tilt within two hundred yards. Our best marksmen, 
with the best rifles, did little damage to a deer sliding in a groove at 
Creedmoor, and would probably do less to a skipping redskin. It is 
barely possible that the Henry or Winchester might have saved a rem- 
nant of Custer’s command, but it is certain that the Peabody-Martini 
did not save the Twenty-fourth Foot at Isandlwhana, and I know of 
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no case where it would have served us better than its rival, the Spring- 
field. That the magazine gun is to be the weapon of the future we 
cannot doubt, but I do doubt that up to date any single shooter would 
have accomplished better results against the Indian. General MacKen- 
zie asked for Winchesters for the Fourth Cavalry in the hope and ex- 
pectation of coming to close quarters, but Captain Payne put the whole 
Ute nation in mourning with the carbine that it has been the fashion 
to deride. 

So far as arms are concerned, it would seem that, while we may 
never be allowed to keep a better, we certainly have no worse than the 
Indian ; and the question becomes not so much the make of the gun as 
the manner of using it. 

Right here the responsibility of the Ordnance Department ceases, 
and ours begins. The “manner of using them” includes not only in- 
dividual marksmanship, but the combinations and evolutions by which 
we should gain advantages of position, and pour in flank, enfilading, 
and encircling fire. Individually, the Indian is probably a better 
marksman ; he devotes more attention to, and depends more upon, his 
aim, but when it comes to manceuvring, we are babes in arms compared 
to him. He is the most scientific fighter on the face of the globe. Sci- 
entific because he looks only to results, makes even the element of 
human courage and “the stern joy which warriors feel” subservient to 
the dictates of common sense; because he is not ashamed to run from 
the puniest force when by drawing them on he can stab them from the 
rear; because he studies to inflict the maximum of damage with the 
minimum of risk ; because only by death or starvation is he ever really 
conquered ; because in fighting he has everything to gain and little 
to lose; because he can dictate if he win, cajole if he lose, surrender 
gracefully when he finds himself cornered, “ cache” his Henry and turn 
in any old flint-lock to that most gullible of enemies, Uncle Sam (it 
reads all the same,—“ surrendered arms and ponies”), and then live 
high at the national expense until spring, when he is all the better pre- 
pared to repeat and improve upon his last year’s performance. How- 
ever, this is verging on his strategy. 

From a soldierly point of view his system of warfare is cowardly 
and low, but viewed in the broad light of common sense, as Professor 
Mahan would have it, there is no disputing its merits. His system is 
the very essence of the life-long experiences of men who for generation 
after generation did nothing but fight over those broad western lands. 
Ours—and with all respect to its distinguished originators be it said— 
was prepared by four officers eminent for everything but Indian fight- 
ing. One of them has since had cause to see how little our tactics are 
designed to meet the case; yet are we all condemned to adhere to them. 

For drill and parade they are undeniable,—“a dream” indeed, as 
General Upton once wrote,—and far be it from me to say that against 
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the cavalry of civilization our trooper would not hold his own; but 
when it comes to handling a livelier skirmisher than Uhlan or Cossack, 
old Sin-to-gal-is-ka shakes his head, and the ghost of Crazy Horse 
must grin in ecstasy, at our deployment. 

It is impossible to fancy a system of tactics more baffling than that 
on which the Sioux and Cheyenne have been fighting for the past six 
years,—striking with the force of a tornado, yet vanishing into thin air 
before a counter-hit. Setting aside all question of the defensive posi- 
tions he utilizes when he can, taking him square out on the open prairie, 
his science never deserts him. Suppose a battalion of our best cavalry 
attacking an equal force of redskins, covering, we will say, the retreat 
of their women, children, and village, and therefore compelled to im- 
pede our march by show of fight. We either have or have not a pack- 
train to be protected, but we speedily will have wounded, to whom it 
will be death if left unguarded. We can never be utterly untram- 
meled; but Charge! is the order, and our long line sweeps at them 
over the rolling prairie, receiving their fire, but unable to reply. They 
break away before our front like autumn leaves before the gale, open- 
ing out right and left, every man for himself. We dash through what 
was their line only to see a dozen or so scurrying over the ridge in our 
front, while from flanks and rear a hundred and more are pouring in 
rapid and telling fire. Wheel about and charge again, and the same 
thing happens; charge right and left, and sure as shooting one of your 
commands will be surrounded by greater force, and by a fire it cannot 
begin to answer. Your men are dropping from their saddles; you can- 
not reach the Indians, yet they hang about your flanks like myriad 
coyotes upon a wounded buffalo bull; they can scatter over the prairie 
in knots of two and three, and reassemble anywhere; you cannot dis- 
perse in pursuit without inevitable disaster. 

Dismount to fight on foot, and in a moment you are the centre of a 
circumference of whooping Indians ; they dash about at speed, six hun- 
dred yards away, or, flat upon their faces along the nearest ridge, keep 
up their rapid fire. You can “stand him off” indefinitely, but his 
shots, converging on your centre, must hit something; yours, radiating 
to his wide circumference, are as sure to miss. 

Man to man, steel to steel, he will not meet you; he knows just how 
to handle you and holds to it; he “plays you” as a dexterous angler 
plays his game fish, gradually wearing him out. 

We never get a thorough advantage over the Indian except under 
the cover of surprise, and then it is slight enough, unless every care has 
been taken to surround him, and even then he fights with the despera- 
tion of death if he conclude to fight at all. 

Let us take the list of Indian engagements since the summer of 1868, 
of the “combat, action, or battle” class, select the most prominent of 
these, and we find it difficult to pitch upon more than three or four in 
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which the Indians were substantially and soundly thrashed. By sharp 
marching and brilliant management two undoubted successes can be 
scored to the credit of the cavalry: General Carr’s victory over the 
Cheyennes and Arrapahoes at Summit Springs, Colorado, July 11, 1869, 
and Colonel “Tim” Baker’s much-abused punishment of the Piegans. 
Here surprise and numbers were both in our favor, and they had 
no chance to rally. General Miles’s capture and destruction of Lame 
Deer’s village, and General Crook’s annihilation of the Sioux strong- 
hold at Slim Buttes, may be cited as other instances. 

But the majority of cases in which the Indian is surprised and at- 
tacked in his village gives a different result. Surprised ordinarily at 
dawn of day by a dash of excited troopers, who tear through his streets 
firing right and left, he simply slashes his way out of the back of his 
“tepee,” and, with ever-ready rifle and ammunition, darts up the bluffs 
invariably found covering his township, and in nine cases out of ten 
the cavalry commander finds he has won what is of no possible use to 
him, and what he must lose half his men in holding or destroying ; he 
has got the village, sure enough, but only to find himself surrounded 
and besieged. The “honor” is as empty as that of a brevet commis- 
sion, brilliant at first sight, but shorn of all value by Congress and 
circumstances before the title is an hour old. 

Look at the instances: Custer, on the Washita (November 27, 
1868), charged Black Kettle’s village, got it, lost Major Elliot, Captain 
Hamilton, and a score of men, and was glad to get away even at the 
price of leaving wounded and missing in the enemy’s hands. 

Captain Bates dashed into the Sioux camp in the Owl Creek Moun- 
tains (July 4, 1874), and they swarmed into the bluffs and turned the 
tables on him in short order. 

Captain Eagan made a stirring charge into Crazy Horse’s village in 
1876, and, though it was Patrick’s Day and he had as fine a Paddy 
company as we muster, he had to drop it as too hot to hold, and leave 
his dead and wounded to the scant mercy of the Indian. 

Major Anson Mills, with one hundred and fifty picked men, sur- 
prised, stormed, and captured a wealthy little Sioux municipality at 
Slim Buttes (September 9, 1876); but though he hung on like a bull- 
dog until Crook’s whole force came to his relief six hours later, the 
fact that those Indians rallied, surrounded our entire brigade that after- 
_ noon, and kept us busily occupied until we could destroy their village 
and slip away, is suggestive of what they might have done with Mills’ 
handful had he been left unsupported. 

Custer pitched into the Sioux nation generally, in broad daylight at 
that, when previous experience, if not positive orders, should have held 
him back ; but he never got into the suburbs of that city on the Little 
Big Horn. He was surrounded and annihilated on the open prairie. 

General MacKenzie, after a vigorous night march, attacked the 
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Cheyenne village (November 25, 1876) on the West Fork of the Pow- 
der; but even though our Indian allies, under Lieutenant Schuyler, 
gained the bluffs commanding the camp, they “stood us off” with con- 
summaate success until the women and children were at a safe distance, 
and but for the severity of the weather the result might have been more 
indecisive. 

General Gibbon’s rapid move to head off the Nez Percés, and his 
spirited surprise and attack in Big Hole Pass, was one of the pluckiest 
things in our annals of Indian warfare; but in winning their village he 
only let himself into a trap in which many a brave officer and soldier bit 
the dust, and one-half of his command was rendered hors du combat. 

In every instance his science has saved the Indian; he opens, lets us 
in, then pours from surrounding heights or ridges a concentrating fire ; 
he hits,—we radiate and miss. 

When he is behind defenses, no matter how crude or natural, we 
are simply sacrificed. Look at the Fourth Artillery and Twelfth In- 
fantry in front of those wretched Modoes, the flower of our army 
slaughtered by a mob of starvelings. Look at the hard-used Seventh 
Cavalry at Bear’s Paw (Battle Eagle Creek). It is recorded that the 
Nez Percés shouted warning to Captain Hale not to charge them, but 
he and his lieutenant rode in to their soldier’s death obedient to orders, 
though they knew that that death was certain. 

But even in the open, General Forsythe’s fight on the Arickaree, 
Crook’s on the Rosebud, and Custer’s on the Little Horn, show sharply 
enough how his tactics, even more than his breech-loader, have made 
him so formidable an adversary. 

Incredible as it may seem, there were probably not more than three 
hundred Indians in the “demonstration in force” against our thirty- 
six companies the afternoon of September 9, 1876, at Slim Buttes ; and 
while we had not a horse fit for duty and made the fight dismounted, 
yet for two mortal hours those three hundred redskins kept us as busy 
as though a division were in our front; the roar of musketry was “ like 
a second Spottsylvania,” as was remarked at the time, and now they say 
they lost only seven warriors. Watching their active movements from 
his central position, and noting how like a flash they would concentrate 
in front of a weak, and break from before a strong, point on our line, 
General Merritt, who ought to know a skirmisher, finally declared, 
“The world has not a light cavalry to match them.” 

In fine, with such a beam in our own eye there is small justice in our 
attack on the mote in the ordnance optic. They make the arms, but we 
make the tactics, and it is my belief that with an inferior weapon and 
his science the Indian would be more than a match for the best rifle 
ever manufactured in our unskilled and hampered ranks. 


CHARLES KING. 





OUR GREENLAND NEIGHBORS. 


‘¢ Scant memories haunt these lands where life ebbs low; 
Yet these are sweet to us of later time,— 
Us, restless-hearted, whom the thirst to know 
Lures to this cheerless clime.’’ 


To speak of Greenland as lying at our very doors, and of its people as 
neighbors, with whose affairs we are in duty bound to be somewhat ac- 
quainted, may appear at first inappropriate, and altogether a misnomer. 
That country seems both a great way off, and entirely foreign to our 
habit of thought. We naturally associate it with far-distant realms of 
darkness and ice. We can scarcely imagine it peopled by other than 
fabulous monsters, between whom and ourselves there can exist no 
common bond of sympathy. The impression that the earliest voy- 
agers thither received has hardly yet been modified in the popular 
apprehension. The sailors who long ago first touched its black, rock- 
bound shores, after battling for life with fogs and ice, very unanimously 
named it “the Land of Desolation.” And the few filthy, elfish-look- 
ing beings, clad in furs, who came down to the beach to gaze in aston- 
ishment on the new-comers, were at first almost as unanimously classed 
with demons; and in some cases nothing but visible proof could 
convince the Europeans that the commodious seal-skin boot did not 
conceal the traditionary cloven foot. Moreover, so long connected by 
historical relations with the Old World, and the only foreign power 
there being the Danish, even at the present day, Greenland comes to 
be regarded as part of the Eastern rather than the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Consideration shows that these ideas, while having some ground for 
their existence in the exceptional and peculiar characteristics of that 
land and its people, are in other respects not well founded. That vast 
country has long furnished harbors and supplies to our fishermen in 
the northern seas, and it has given a base and foothold to our Arctic 
explorers, no less than to those of England and Germany. Again, fol- 
lowing the meridian lines, we find it lying entirely this side the limits 
of Europe, its main bulk being directly north of the eastern portions of 
South America. So that, by virtue of situation at least, and to some 
extent of community of interest as well, Greenland has a right to be 
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reckoned as a closely-lying territory, and its people in some sense 
neighbors. 

It must be owned that until very recently anything more than a 
fragmentary and general knowledge of its real character was impossible. 
Our whalers, sealers, and discoverers only touched a few points of its 
extensive coasts; and, except in the parts almost or quite uninhabited, 
their visits were extremely brief, the few hours or, at most, days that 
were spent in harbor being devoted to renewing their supplies, or pro- 
curing fur garments, dogs, and hunters for the icy regions beyond. 
The archives of Copenhagen possessed abundance of material concern- 
ing the condition of the Danish colonies; but no single work was ac- 
cessible giving a systematic account, both in general and detail, of even 
the extent of coast under the control of Denmark. Dr. Henry Rink, 
as the crowning work of his long residence there of twenty-two sum- 
mers and sixteen winters, as explorer and Royal Inspector of South 
Greenland, has given in both Danish and English dress an exhaustive 
summary of all that is known of this coast. His “Tales and Tradi- 
tions of the Eskimo,” appearing in completed form some four years 
ago, prepared the way for “Danish Greenland: its People and its 
Products,” issued in 1877. The two works together form a most satis- 
factory and interesting account of the country, and the customs and 
primitive beliefs of the natives. 

After a brief sketch of early voyages to these shores, we will ex-. 
amine the peculiarities of this singular land and people. 

I. The romantic incidents connected with the discovery of this land 
are familiar, and need not be repeated. We will only say that the 
Sagas relating these events are in all essentials undoubted history, and 
cannot be disputed. The story of the sailing away westward of the 
outlawed Erik Raude, in 982 a.p.; his rounding the southern point 
of the land previously sighted by Gunbjérn, by whom it was called 
“ Hvidsaerk,” or “ White Shirt,” from its snowy mantle; his finding 
the rare little patches of green valley far up the fjords; his delight at 
his fortunate discovery, and his christening it on the spot—partly 
through joy, partly from policy—by the very name now borne for 
nearly nine centuries; the immediate colonization of this Green-land 
from the bare rock-ribbed and rock-incased Ice-land and Norway ; the 
speedy discovery from this new base of American shores ; the long and 
prosperous life of the colonies of the East and West Bygds, both situ- 
ated up the west coast from Cape Farewell; their sudden extinction, 
and the awful silence that so long prevailed as to their fate; these 
events form some of the most interesting and weird chapters in history. 
Much that was formerly believed to be either myth or the over-color- 
ing of the Saga-makers has been proved in recent times to be but the 
sober statement of truth ; and the bringing to light of the centres of the 
two chief settlements, with multitudes of ruins and relics,—walls of 
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houses, fragments of church-bells, tombstones with Runic inscriptions, 
—all testify to the historic worth of these old stories. 

After disaster fell upon the colonies the country itself drops unac- 
countably out of the memory of men. Only in the persistent search 
for the Northwest Passage was it again brought to notice ; and then a 
long interval elapsed before any steps were taken either to colonize or 
Christianize. 

Martin Frobisher was among the first of more modern voyagers to 
steer his ships close past Cape Farewell. On the 11th of July, 1576, 
he sighted “a range of awful and precipitous summits,” even then 
thickly mantled in snow, and believed he had reached the Friesland 
of Zeno. Every attempt to touch the shores of this desolate land was 
baffled by the swirling currents choked with ice, and by thick and ever- 
clinging fogs. He pushed still westward, and reached the Meta Incog- 
nita, ever since connected with his name. Again, in his infatuated 
search for gold no less than for the Northwest Passage, he nears these 
shores, and for four days seeks a landing-place; but eternal rocks, ice, 
and fogs block his way. He sees not a single human dwelling, or sign 
of life, and passes on to reach the object of his golden dreams. The 
following year the King of Denmark sent out the bold Mogens Hein- 
son to rediscover the lost colonies. He reached the east coast, but met 
such an inhospitable reception from unknown currents and frozen ram- 
parts that in absolute terror he turned homewards. 

Once more, in 1585, John Davis, of high renown, in search of a 
water-way to the Indies, fell in with the same “deformed, rocky, and 
mountainous” coast; the shore beset with ice, making such irksome 
noise that, in disgust, he rightly named it ‘‘ Desolation.” 

Davis had a very amicable parley with the natives, who, however, 
“raised a lamentable noise,” and their shouts resembled the howling 
of wolves. Thence he crossed the strait, or rather sea, still bearing his 
name. The next year he touched the west coast of Greenland, in about 
the same latitude as before, and was received by the natives with joyful 
cries. After a general distribution of presents and many trials of skill 
and physical strength, the Eskimos became bold, and began purloining 
every article of metal they could manage to carry away. Davis on this 
voyage sought to penetrate one of the larger fjords, and learn something 
of the interior of the country. But the multiplicity of the islets and 
channels, and the terrible aspect of the frowning mountains, and the’ 
wastes of ice and rock disheartened him, and he sailed away across the 
strait, as before, carrying captive with him one of the ringleaders in the 
thefts and broils that had exasperated his crew. Again, the next year, 
he reaches the same spot, and running north with the determination of 
making new discoveries, he reached a point which he named Sanderson’s 
Hope. To John Davis we thus owe some clear idea, even at that early 
day, of the west coast of Greenland. 
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Captain George Weymouth, some years later,—1602,—speaks truly 
of the aspect of the country from the sea as that of “a main bank of ice.” 
And now the Danes once more come forward. Admiral Lindenow, in 
1605, reached the east coast, and bartered iron, looking-glasses, etc., for 
valuable fur. The gallant pilot, James Hall, who bore him company 
in another ship, sailed around to Davis Straits, where he attempted to 
map the coast. It seems to have been the fashion—a most inhuman 
and impolitic one—for these old-time mariners to seize some of the 
aborigines of all newly-discovered countries and carry them off captive. 
Thus, in this voyage Lindenow captured two of the east-coast men, and 
Hall three of the west-coast natives, and bore them away to Denmark. 
The poor wretches essayed often to cross the broad North Sea in their 
frail kayaks in order to reach-their homes, but the tempests drove them 
back, to linger out a few miserable years among strangers. The next 
year Lindenow sought Davis Straits; but the memory of their wrongs 
made the natives so hostile that one of his servants who ventured to set 
foot on shore was cut to pieces before his eyes. The tragic fate of Hall 
in his last voyage thither, in 1612, was due to the same cause; “a 
brother of one of the kidnapped people came up and gave him a mor- 
tal wound in the side with a dart ;” a shallow grave was dug on one of 
the islands lying off Holstenborg, and beside it, as mourners, stood 
Hall’s faithful servant and companion, William Huntris and young 
William Baffin, who later was to visit these waters to some purpose. 

Just before this, in 1610, Henry Hudson had passed Cape Farewell, 
and noted carefully the formation of the coast, and then passed on to 
the scene of his glorious discovery and heart-rending fate. 

In 1616, Baffin made his famous voyage, in which he outlined the 
great bay named after him. On the Greenland coast, starting north of 
Disco Island, he discovered numerous waters and head-lands that still 
retain the names given by the sturdy old navigator. Woman’s Group, 
Horn Sound, Cape Digges, Wolstenholme, Whale, and Smith Sounds, 
are all appellations given by Baffin. Strange, that when he was in the 
great North Water he did not push westward through either James or 
Lancaster Sound; for these wide gateways opened in just the direction 
desired to lead to the much-sought Northwest Passage. Even Smith 
Sound he only surveyed casually from its entrance. But it were cap- 
tious to quarrel with what the plucky sailor did not do when he accom- 
plished so much. To Greenland “ Master Baffin” added a long extent 
of coast,—not much increased, in truth, in this direction until thirty 
years ago. 

In the first quarter of the eighteenth century an event of great 
moment to that land occurred. Hitherto it had been the policy to 
seize and transport the poor natives, if possible, to foreign shores, 
and this, though the love of home and kindred was so strong in these 
ill-favored children of the North that they would leap from the vessel’s 
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deck in mid-ocean and perish rather than be borne away they knew 
not whither. Anything more than casual barter—where the gain, too, 
was always largely on the Europeans’ side—was not thought of by the 
first discoverers. And the hope of in any wise benefiting these filthy 
Hyperboreans, whether physically, mentally, or spiritually, must have 
seemed almost out of the question. But not so thought a good, Chris- 
tian-hearted clergyman laboring faithfully at Vaagen, in Norway. The 
fate of the lost colonies on the great western land was ever in his mind; 
and as he read the tales of voyages thither, and conversed with sailors 
who had returned from there, his soul was full of longing to bless even 
the soil where Norsemen had once dwelt. For thirteen years his en- 
treaties addressed to those high in authority were unavailing. He 
became the object of derision and calumny, and all for the crime of 
being a larger-hearted Christian than others of his generation. But 
his was the true missionary spirit, and Hans Egede was made of the 
right stuff. He gave up all, and became the first apostle of peace and 
good-will to the Greenlanders. With his wife, Gertrude, and four 
children he sailed in 1721 with a colony of forty-six persons in all, and 
landed at Baal’s River, where they made them a home, and called it 
Godthaab, “Good Hope.” 

The story of Egede’s labors here, as narrated in his “ Relation,” is 
that of all similar work among uncivilized peoples,—hindrances aris- 
ing from misconstruction of motives, poverty of language, indifference, 
repulsive habits, inability to comprehend spiritual truths. But beyond 
this, in his case, very serious difficulties arose. In that poverty-stricken 
country even the natives have ever found great trouble in procuring 
game and fish sufficient to maintain life. Out of the earth itself no 
food can grow. Hence Europeans cannot subsist there without sup- 
plies from abroad, or, at least, means to obtain scanty food by barter. 
Delay of the yearly visit of the Danish ship produced want, suffering, 
and murmurs among the few colonists. The Eskimos, with the usual 
iniquity of the natural heart, were prone to look to the main chance, 
and not seldom withheld supplies when most needed. Shortly after 
the founding of Godthaab another laborer arrived with the purpose of 
establishing a mission farther north, but the attempt failed. 

Thus ten years passed ; and, though there had been enough to dis- 
courage, there were also signs of good. But now it would seem all 
must go for nought. The death of the friendly Frederick IV. was the 
signal for disbanding the little company, and word is sent that no 
further aid must be expected from Copenhagen. With thorough Norse 
pluck Egede remains with ten seamen and supplies for a single year, 
and in due time his zeal is rewarded by news that the mission will be 
continued. At this time, 1733, another event all-important to Green- 
land took place,—the arrival of three Bohemian Brethren, or Mora- 
vians, to found a mission after their own peculiar creed in that dreary 
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spot. Free from unworthy jealousy, Egede welcomed the new-comers, 
and side by side, almost, with Godthaab arose Ny Herrnhut on the 
same bay. Side by side, too, to this day these two missions, the Danish 
Lutheran and the Moravian, stand and labor for the good of Green- 
land. The life of Hans Egede, and his founding a colony in the in- 
clement West, form a distinctive chapter in Arctic annals. His stout- 
heartedness recovered and retained to his king and to his God a lost 
continent. . 

Little by little colonies arose to the south and north of Godthaab : 
Frederikshaab, founded in 1742; Lichtenfels, the Moravian station 
near Fiskernaes, in 1754; Sukkertoppen, in 1755; Holsteinborg, in 
1770; Julianshaab, in 1775. If to these little settlements we add a 
few more names, we shall have enumerated all the principal inhabited 
parts of Greenland even at this day. 

We pass on to the early years of the present century, when Euro- 
pean wars rendered the high seas unsafe and caused great distress among 
the colonists, whose supplies from home were thus cut off. This trial 
safely past, in 1818 Ross and Parry appeared in the western waters, 
and, running up in the track of Baffin, gave somewhat more attention 
to the country and people. Ross brought distinctly to view the tower- 
ing masses of rock that frown down upon Melville Bay, as also the 
country to the north, which he characteristically—and fittingly too— 
named the Arctic Highlands. The native tribes here found, differing 
in many of their ways from those farther south,—though of the same 
Eskimo type,—from whom they were separated by insurmountable 
barriers, were approached in a friendly manner and graphically por- 
trayed. Here it was also that red snow was observed, that marvel of 
northern scenery which so long puzzled the scientific. Capes Alexander 
and Isabella—the Pillars of Hercules of the North,—the dark propylon 
to the mysterious sanctuary of the Pole—receive their names from the 
ships now in these waters ; but, with a hasty examination of Sir Thomas 
Smith’s Sound, Ross also sails away. No further discoveries north on 
the West Greenland coast can be recorded for some thirty-four years. 
It was often visited by whalers and Arctic voyagers ; but they were in- 
tent alone on their prey, or on the new lands and waters that were being 
brought to light in the Northwest. 

But the time approaches when the east coast begins to be more 
definitely outlined. The veteran whaler Scoresby, in 1822, in the 
“ Baffin,” in pursuit of his calling, approached this coast and named a 
large extent of it, from what he believed to be Gale Hamke’s Land 
south, say from 74° 30’ to 69° 10’. The next year Captain Clavering 
visited the coast for the purpose of allowing Captain Sabine to make 
pendulum experiments, which were successfully conducted on the 
Sabine or Pendulum Islands, as they are now called. Six years later 
Captain W. A. Graah, of the Danish Royal Navy, made his very satis- 
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factory voyage from the southern extremity of the land up the east 
shore to 65° 45’ N., leaving a gap of about three hundred nautical 
miles of coast-line between his own and Scoresby’s discoveries. He 
was provided with two umiaks—the crews, of course, lady sailors, 
skillful but intolerably lazy—and five kayaks. The voyage was one 
of great interest, proving the barren nature of that coast, the almost 
total absence of natives, and the utter impossibility of its ever having 
been the site of the so-called East Colony of the Norsemen. 

Turning again to the west side, no advance in discovery is made 
till 1850 and 1852, when Lieutenant De Haven and Captain Inglefield 
ran into Smith Sound. Then follow the familiar voyages of Kane, 
Hayes, Hall, and Nares, completing the sketch of that coast to latitude 
82° 54’ N. Once more reverting to East Greenland, the noble work 
of the German Expedition in 1869-70 will ever be conspicuous, when 
the “ Germania” wintered under the south side of Sabine Island, and 
Koldewey examined carefully all the surrounding country, bringing to 
light many relics of the former Eskimo dwellers there ; and when the 
“ Hansa,” drifting south, finally sank, leaving her crew to float on an 
ice-field to South Greenland. Cape Bismark, stern and grim as the 
great chancellor whose name it bears, was the utmost northern limit 
reached by the “ Germania’s” sledges. 

II. We have space to notice only the leading peculiarities of the 
country ; but some reference to these is absolutely essential to an un- 
derstanding of the people who are so near us and yet so far removed in 
custom and habit of life. 

The northern point of this continent—for such it probably is, and 
not a cluster of islands compacted by snow and ice—lies in the great 
Polar Basin, latitude unknown. It has been traced to 82° 54’ N. The 
southern point touches 60° N., the latitude of Lower Norway. Dr. 
Kane judged rightly when he based his endeavors “ upon the probable 
extension of the land-masses of Greenland to the far north.” He says, 
“From the alternating altitudes of its mountain-ranges, continued 
without depression throughout a meridional line of nearly eleven hun- 
dred miles, I inferred that this chain must extend very far to the north, 
and that Greenland might not probably approach nearer the Pole than 
any other known land.” But its southerly extension does not secure 
much mildness of temperature; for while warm currents from the 
tropics soften the climate of western Europe, no such welcome influ- 
ences ameliorate the harsh seasons of Greenland. Through a long 
winter its shores are solidly locked in ice. During a short summer the 
ice gives but little on the east side; rather, it floats slowly down in an 
almost solid mass, while the currents from the Pole fill the waters of 
Baffin’s Bay and Davis’s Sea with enormous quantities of the same in 
the form of bergs, fields, and floes. Thus the land is never free from 
the embraces of chilling, if not freezing, tides. 
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Consider, again, that the entire interior is doubtless a vast ice-sheet, 
throwing off its superfluous masses at every available valley-mouth, 
and we see that Frost is the supreme ruler of the land. Dr. Kane’s 
conception in this instance also was, in general, as true as any that can 
be formed at present. He knew Greenland only to the upper line of 
the great Humboldt Glacier; but he rightly, so far as we can yet 
judge, comprehended the leading features of the vast frozen land. 
“Tmagine now,” he writes, “the centre of such a continent, occupied 
through nearly its whole extent by a deep unbroken sea of ice, that 
gathers perennial increase from the water-shed of vast snow-covered 
mountains and all the precipitations of the atmosphere upon its own 
surface. Imagine this moving onward like a great glacial river, seek- 
ing outlets at every fjord and valley, rolling icy cataracts into the At- 
lantic and Greenland seas; and, having at last reached the northern 
limit of the land that has borne it up, pouring out a mighty frozen 
torrent into unknown Arctic space.” 

It has always been the desire of geographers to learn exactly of 
what the great interior consists, but to the present moment it remains 
almost wholly untrodden. In this respect it resembles New Guinea ; 
but, unlike that island, even its marginal line has never been fully 
traced. During the second German Arctic Expedition, in 1870, Lieu- 
tenant Julius Payer, with Dr. Copeland and Peter Ellinger, climbed a 
lofty peak on the East Greenland coast, and far away rose another, fitly 
named by them Petermann Peak, some eleven thousand feet high. 
The view from their stand-point was grand in the extreme. This same 
year Professor Nordenskjold, of Arctic fame, pushed forward for thirty 
miles inland, and saw much of the glacier system of the country. 
“The grandeur and lovely majesty of this region are most impressive. 
No living creature is seen; nothing but a white world supporting a blue 
vault, while from far below there comes up a peculiar subterranean 
hum, proceeding from rivers flowing within the ice. This moaning 
noise is varied, at intervals, by loud reports like artillery, when a cleft 
opens in the surface. ... The most wonderful sight is one of the 
glacier-rivers, deep and broad, flowing between blue banks of ice to 
some vast abyss where the whole immense mass of water rushes down 
a perpendicular cleft into the depths below, forming a magnificent 
waterfall. A white pillar of mist rises up into the blue sky wherever 
these rivers disappear over the still bluer cliffs. Such marvelous sights 
as these can only be seen in the interior of Greenland.” More than a 
century ago a series of mountain-peaks was discovered far to the east 
of Frederikshaab. Several attempts have been made recently to reach 
this lofty range. After great sufferings and much real peril Lieutenant 
Jensen, R.D.N., at the head of a party of five, climbed the loftiest of 
the peaks, July 31, 1878, and stood five thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. Still, on to the east a limitless field of ice extended, un- 
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broken by any mountain. These journeys show the existence of isolated 
peaks in the interior; but all things tend to the supposition that it is by 
no means of an Alpine character, and that the greater part is of moder- 
ate altitude, sloping from east to west, and covered by a broad ice-sheet. 
The small number of glaciers coming down on the east coast, and the 
entire absence of true moraines, both lateral and medial, in every known 
mer de glace, seem conclusively to prove this. All the coast of Green- 
land bordering Kennedy and Robeson Channels, says Sir George S. 
Nares, “lies completely imbedded in ice,—in summer as well as in 
winter,—without one mountain-peak showing itself above the very 
slightly inclined sky-line of perpetual ice.” 

Looking now, after this general survey of the land, to its special 
features, we find nothing but ruggedness and a harsh aspect marking 
all its explored border. Primitive rocks everywhere jut into the 
sea, torn into every wild shape, threatening destruction to the unwary 
ship or lonely kayak. Very few, indeed, are the habitable fjords, 
and a village in the Greenland sense is little more than a handful of 
dwellings perched on the rocks or sheltered by cliffs in a position 
favorable for fishing. And this is the exact point,—the Greenlander 
looks to the sea for a support; the land furnishes him little more than 
a firm foothold,—a shelter from the terrible northern storms. Speak- 
ing of the Eskimos, Dr. Hayes says, “The sea is their only harvest- 
field,” and most diligently is it worked. The seal, walrus, white whale, 
cod, and halibut are their chief means of subsistence, and the first is 
nearly all that is requisite for feeding and clothing and warming the 
true Eskimo. He may dispense with all the others; he cannot live 
without the seal. If he was wont to worship anything it would cer- 
tainly be a sea divinity, with a smooth, intelligent face, eyes almost 
human in expression, and clad in a sleek seal-skin suit. In the higher 
latitudes the polar bear is eagerly hunted, and yields a goodly store of 
meat, together with a shaggy coat that is highly prized. Reindeer, 
from about 64°, range the coast to the north, and furnish delicious food. 
Arctic hares, foxes, both white and blue, and musk-oxen, confined to 
the extreme north and the desolate eastern side, give variety to the diet 
of the natives. 

Land- and water-fowl of all the Arctic species abound on various 
parts of the coast; and their breeding-places in the high north, where 
they are rarely disturbed by man, swarm with a superabundance of the 
feathered tribes during the brief summers. The same species that Kane 
and Hayes had watched with such eager interest at Rensselaer Harbor 
and Port Foulke were noticed at Polaris Bay, and by Nares still 
farther north on the opposite side of Robeson Channel. It is pleasant 
to read how gladly the Arctic traveler welcomes the return of bird-life 
to the northern waters and coasts with the return of the sun. Brent 
geese, eider- and king-ducks, the burgomaster-gull, the ivory-gull, the 
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great northern diver, the speckled dovekies, snipe, the little auks, the 
Arctic petrel, ptarmigans, all by their reappearance give promise not 
only of food to the famishing, but also of life, companionship, and cheer 
in the very Land of Solitude. How kindly does Kane speak of the 
little snow-birds making the “sunny night-time musical with home- 
remembered songs”! And Dr. Hayes could not find it in his heart to 
harm a feather of the forlorn, half-frozen dovekies that came to visit 
him in the middle of bleak February. To the Eskimos about Smith 
Sound these multitudes of birds are a perfect boon, for after the ice 
breaks up they cannot follow the seal and walrus from want of kayaks. 

And then, as the sun rides a little higher above the horizon, how 
quickly in warm spots and sheltered valleys along the bit of ice-freed 
coast the hard earth responds, and, as if by miracle, the few Arctic and 
sub-Arctic plants wake to life! Mosses grow green beside icy waters 
fresh from the glaciers; lichens cover the black rocks with a rich 
orange mantle ; buttercups, poppies, the sweet white and purple lychnis, 
saxifrages, dandelions, white-starred chickweed, harebells, scurvy-grass, 
and numerous grasses and dwarfed flowers clothe the waste places with 
their refreshing and sparkling beauty; while dwarf birches, willows, 
heather, and alders cling close to the earth, and weave a net-work as 
of creepers over the rocks. A few of the hardiest of these species are 
found north as far as man has reached. As we travel in the opposite 
direction the varieties and numbers of course increase. We may well 
wonder that even these scanty signs of vegetation can appear after the 
terrible winters within the Arctic Circle. But “no eider-down in the 
cradle of an infant is tucked in more kindly than the sleeping-dress of 
winter about this feeble flower-life.” Under the kindest skies of South 
Greenland the willows can only raise their heads in copses from three 
to four feet high. The tallest tree known to Dr. Rink in Greenland is 
a birch fourteen feet high, in a snug cleft in the rocks up one of the 
southern fjords. Cranberries are quite plenty, and are extensively 
gathered for food. Served up with morsels of blubber, and eaten as 
dessert after meals, they are considered a great delicacy. Bog and red 
whortleberries and the juniper-berry are also found, but not used by the 
natives. 

Poor as is the above showing, this land is an Eden compared with 
Franz-Josef Land, where the crew of the “ Tegetthoff” could find 
scarcely a square foot of sward,—only the most meagre display of grasses, 
a saxifrage, a poppy, and one or two other flowering plants, while 
mosses were rather more plentiful and lichens abundant. 

Few words on the climate of Greenland may suffice. Enough has 
been said to assure the reader that not much in the way of mildness of 
temperature can be expected. And the breezes that blow over the 
country are no more spicy than they are soft and balmy, for not a fir or 
pine sheds its pungent fragrance on the air. Here is a continent em- 
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bracing not a single rood of forest-land, and all, except a few square 
miles, buried under perpetual ice. And yet in sunny dells on the coast, 
during the few warm weeks, not only a scanty vegetation but myriads 
of mosquitoes, of the most voracious kind, wake to life and work while 
it is day, to the perfect torture of the unsuspecting foreigner. Again, 
the eager tourist setting out hastily on a walk over rocks and along 
foaming torrents, or climbing inviting heights, soon finds himself 
streaming with perspiration in his heavy clothing, and believes the 
Frigid as hot as the Torrid Zone. But these are exceptional experi- 
ences; and, as a rule, the climate encourages neither mosquitoes nor per- 
spiration. At Frederiksdal, the most southerly settlement, the annual 
mean temperature is 33° F',—a single degree above freezing ; at Godt- 
haab, 27.8° ; at Upernavik, 13.3°. Kane recorded as the lowest —75°, 
at his wintering-place ; Hayes, on his famous sledge-journey, —68.5°. 
At Polaris Bay the mean for March, 1872, was —23°; and the lowest for 
that season, —48.5°. From this it may be rightly judged that actual 
residence in any portion of the country through the winter must be 
attended, after the utmost caution, with great discomfort, if not abso- 
lute peril. The gales and storms of snow that rage over the frozen 
land as the sun declines are altogether fearful, even beyond the power 
of words to express. 

The frequent occurrence of hot, dry winds from the east in West 
Greenland—a phenomenon precisely similar to the fohn of the Alps— 
has caused much speculation among meteorologists. 

For the study of many important questions in science Greenland 
offers unusual and unexpected facilities. Its glaciers move with great 
comparative rapidity, and here also is constantly seen on the largest 
scale the formation of icebergs, giving thus to Mr. Geike, for his 
“ Great Ice Age,” an actual picture of the very conditions and processes 
of the far-off time he so graphically reproduces. The geologist may 
here study the primitive formations under peculiarly favorable circum- 
stances, and note even the effect of molten trap-rock overflowing beds 
of coal. Fossils in great quantities reward his search. He finds 
abundant evidence of a former rich flora,—the remains of great forests 
converted into coal. This opens up questions of climate and the distri- 
bution of life in remote geological ages, when what is now the Arctic 

forld basked in floods of sunlight, and grew green and luxuriant 
under warm skies and fertilizing showers. Of the utmost importance 
to botany, as Sir Joseph Hooker has proved, is the scanty vegetation 
which we have barely noticed, so easily overlooked and despised by the 
unscientific eye. By these hardy little leaves and flowrets, just rising 
out of the earth, some notable questions have been settled, and others 
may not improbably be answered. Again, the aborigines of this land, 
who have been so thoroughly studied in their habits and traditions, 
may form an important factor in determining the migrations and 
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‘position of the Arctic peoples among the families of man. We can 
only hint at these things; but sufficiently to indicate that even ignored 
Greenland, 


‘¢ ‘Whose white inhospitable splendors trend 
Away to the Unknown,” 


may yet be worthy the great world’s notice and study. 
III. From the peculiarities of the country we come to consider the 
peculiarities of its people. If Greenland is exceptional in physicial 
- features and characteristics, no less are the inhabitants a singular race 
exactly fitted to their home-land. 
The primitive settlers, so far as known, were Eskimos. As early 
.as the days of Erik Raude they were doubtless in North Greenland, 
.and some four centuries later they came into contact with the Norse 
colonists, whom they eventually exterminated. As to the origin of this 
great race, while some things are in doubt many points are tolerably 
clear. Lapps, Finns, Samoyeds, Ostiaks of the Ob, Yakagiri, Kamt- 
skadals, Tchuktches, Alaskan Eskimos, and Innuit, or Eskimos proper, 
all these nations are closely allied in feature, presenting a strongly 
marked Mongolian type, as seen in the straight black hair, prominent 
cheek-bones, small noses, eyes more or less obliquely set, wide mouths, 
yellow complexion. Their languages are dialects of a single tongue. 
- They have advanced steadily from west to east, on and above the Arctic 
Circle, till the two extremes almost touch. Dr. Rink would seem to 
be in error when he traces the Eskimo race only to Alaskan America, 
making them spread thence both west and east. They are not an in- 
land people. All their instincts prove that their ancestors were shore- 
‘dwellers. As we leave the Lapps behind and turn eastward we see 
‘this feeling growing stronger and stronger. These people shun more 
‘and more decidedly the interior, and find their life and comfort in fol- 
- lowing the frozen shores of the Polar Sea. Thus, the Samoyeds have 
strayed north till they occupy the Yalmal Peninsula, thrust into the 
‘very heart of the icy Kara Sea. The Yukagiri, now settled on the sea 
east of the Lena, formerly extended over to the New Siberian Islands. 
‘The Kamtskadals live by fishing, and harness dogs to sledges. The 
‘Reindeer Tchuktches are most skillful sailors in their boats framed of 
whalebone and covered with leather, and draw their daily food from 
‘the Frozen Ocean. And thus, step by step, we come to the true In- 
-nuit,—“ Men,”—who build the sledge, harness the dog, spear the seal 
‘and walrus, single-handed destroy the Polar bear, and handle the 
-kayak with a strength and skill that no other race can imitate. 
The Innuit now dwell along the northern and northeastern shores 
of the American continent, in Greenland, and a few in Ellesmere 
Land, on the west side of Smith Sound. At present they are not 
found on the numerous islands lying north of the mainland of America. 
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‘ But their footsteps can be traced through all these outlying lands to 
the extreme north. How long they tarried on the way, till Greenland 
gave them a sure foothold, though it proved the end of the earth to 
them, we cannot know; but doubtless they pressed rapidly forward till 
Smith Sound and Kennedy Channel were reached. Secretary Mark- 
ham, so well versed in Arctic lore and observation, speaking of the 
-stone-circles, graves, and domestic implements, assures us that there 
exists “a continuous chain of such vestiges from the westernmost ex- 
tremes of Melville and Banks Islands to the Cary Islands, within sight 
of the coast of Greenland.” The English expedition of 1875-76 
found recent as well as ancient traces of Eskimos on the coast of Elles- 
mere Land, and with these natives the Arctic Highlanders are known 
‘to have communication. Here doubtless was one main highway from 
the west into Greenland. As the “ Alert” and “ Discovery” passed 
along to the north, hugging the shore of Grinnell Land, there were 
found in every favorable locality the ruins of ancient dwellings, once 
the homes of Innuit wanderers. This strange people were traced to 
‘Cape Beechey, six or seven miles short of the eighty-second parallel, 
and here all signs of human kind ceased entirely. At no point higher 
than this, to the west, north, or on the Greenland side, could the foot- 
prints of an aborigine be found. And it is noteworthy that in Hall 
Land, on the opposite shore, a trifle south of Cape Beechey parallel, 
where the channel is narrowest, traces are again found of the primitive 
dwellers. This, then, must be absolutely the most northerly crossing- 
place of the Innuit into the continent of Greenland. 

But these stone circles, marking the position’ of summer-tents, as 
the bone-rafters of winter-dwellings, and the multitudes of bones, the 
refuse of meals, and the fragments of domestic or hunting implements, 
are in all cases covered thick with black lichens and moss, marking 
great age, and showing that centuries may have elapsed since man 
found a home here. At present the Whale Sound tribes range only as 
far north on the lower edge of Humboldt Glacier. Their permanent 
‘dwellings now extend only from Melville Bay to Etah, in the way of 
scattered huts along the coast, either singly or in groups of two or three. 
All about Rensselaer Harbor Kane found many ruins. These facts 
prove that once both shores above Smith Sound were thickly settled, a 
truth still attested by the traditions of this people. And, again, their 
present desolation doubtless indicates a change from milder to severer 
climate; for permanent residence now, though far south of Cape 
Beechey and Hall Land, would be impossible even for the iron-sinewed 
Innuit. They find it hard as it is to live on the sheltered shore, and 
seal and walrus-abounding waters, and bird-haunted coasts of Whale 
Sound and Melville Bay. Again, there is no longer communication 
open for the untamed natives of the Arctic Highlands to the south, 
From the vast accumulation of ice the way is effectually barred to 
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them to milder climates,—they are shut in as by gates of iron and doors 
of brass. 

Here, then, is the true Eskimo type. No foreigners have settled 
among them, either traders or missionaries ; for their life is the hardest 
of any people on the face of the earth, as their miserable huts stand 
nearer the Pole than any others. They have been somewhat human- 
ized and enriched by the presence of explorers in their neighborhood. 
In the stories of the “ Advance,” the “ United States,” and the “ Po- 
laris” we become well acquainted with the real Innuit. With the pe- 
culiar features we have already described, many of them are men of 
large stature and most powerful build. Dressed in bear-skin trowsers 
and boots, with socks of dog-skin, mittens of seal-skin, a shirt of bird- 
skins, the feathers inside, and a capacious jumper of fox-skins, often 
blue and white alternating, attached to which is a close-fitting hood,— 
thus arrayed in the spoils of his prey, the swarthy hunter is ready for 
any conflict wild beast or wilder tempest may prepare for him. His 
wife, the partner of his hopes and sharer of his hardships, is very sim- 
ilarly accoutred, not excepting a very thick coating of grease and dirt, 
covering the face and hands at least, which, as washing is unknown, 
remains from year to year. In winter they bury themselves in huts of 
snow, or stone and turf, half under ground, and only bestir themselves 
when driven by the pangs of hunger. Then, when the lamp burns 
low in the dismal hut, and the frozen seal-carcasses are picked clean, 
the man of the North goes forth in the darkness and waits patiently 
for his victim eight hours or forty-eight, as the case may be, and is 
often forced to return home empty-handed. If successful, the neigh- 
bors, if such there be, are invited in, and a single night of feasting pre- 
pares for many days of fasting. In the summer they wander more at 
large, living in seal-skin tents, enjoying whatever the sea or earth or 
air may bring them of flesh or fowl. In all, the dog, half wolf in his 
nature, is their indispensable companion, but one whose appetite is 
never appeased. They cannot live without him ; they can hardly live 
with him. And, to tell a further truth, the poor, hard- worked, half- 
starved brute can hardly live with them. He would not mind the long 
journeys, sore lashings, or cut feet, if he could but fill his empty maw 
occasionally with enough of the toughest walrus-hide. One writer 
most justly calls attention to the invaluable services of the Eskimos in 
aiding Arctic exploration. To seamen imprisoned for a long Polar 
night, with the approach of a band of these men “it seems as if the 
portals of the Arctic prison-house were opened by a friendly hand. 
Like assistants in the darkness appear beings of our species, whose 
cheerfulness is unaffected by cold and obscurity, and who contentedly 
wander and range over regions in which nature seems armed with all 
the horrors of one of the circles in Dante’s hell.” This is wholly just ; 
only the team of faithful Eskimo dogs cannot be left out of the estimate. 
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The household utensils of this people are the simplest that can serve 
the wants of human beings. The one great comfort of the igloo, or 
winter-hut, is the lamp, which serves both for fire and light. A small 
shallow dish of soapstone, or even the shoulder-blade of a walrus, to 
hold the blubber, dry moss laid around the edge for a wick, and the 
essential article of furniture is provided. Over the lamp can be ar- 
ranged a snow-melter,—a flat stone inclined so that the water from the 
softening block of snow may run down into a seal-skin cup. A good 
drink of water in winter is a rare thing here, and highly prized. The 
lamp also serves to partially dry the fur clothing of the inmates, who 
when in-doors retain but little in the way of dress. Moreover, it warms 
the seal-soup, which is highly relished ; though raw frozen seal, walrus, 
and reindeer meat are the standard dishes. Especially are the bits 
of blubber from the seal and the tallow from the haunches of the deer 
enjoyed. A raised bench, of snow it may be, around by the wall of the 
hut, and spread with furs, serves for chairs, table, and bed ; and with 
the lamp brightly burning, with plenty of raw meat in the igloo, or 
cached in the rocks near by, out of the reach of bears, dogs, wolves, 
and foxes, the Innuit’s heart is at rest, and he knows not a care. His 
tinder is a handful of dry moss and the silky down of willow-catkins ; 
his flint a piece of quartz or granite; his steel, it may be, a bit of me- 
teoric iron. The lady of the mansion tends the light, and provides for 
its continuance by occasionally chewing blubber and spurting the oil 
into the basin. Her implements for sewing are a few bone needles and 
the fine sinews of animals; and with these simple articles, together 
with a knife shaped like a chopping-knife, she can, if so disposed, do 
some very substantial work, and neat withal. 

The igloo contains nothing more in the way of furniture except the 
implements of the chase. Here both ingenuity and the greatest care 
are shown, for these are the people’s life. The lance and harpoon, with 
shaft of narwhal horn, or pieces of bone and wood lashed firmly together 
and tipped with walrus tusk holding a sharp blade of iron, are most 
effective for their work. The tough line, some fifty feet long, is made 
of the hide of the great thong-seal—Phoca barbata—by a continuous 
cut. A knife, formed of any available piece of iron, and carried in 
the boot, completes the hunting apparatus, except where a gun has been 
received from the whites as a reward for distinguished services. The 
sledge, formed of bone and bits of wood neatly and strongly united by 
raw seal-hide, and the runners shod with polished ivory, are the north- 
ern Eskimos’ only conveyance by dog-team, and enable them to journey 
hundreds of miles in a very short time. The bow and arrow seem to 
have been unknown to the Arctic Highlanders until introduced some 
ten or twelve years ago by a small party of Eskimos who crossed to 
Etah from Cape Isabella. Is the bow a more recent acquisition from 
the North American Indians? or an old one again partly fallen into 
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disuse? Undoubtedly the latter, for tradition is full of the use of this 
primitive weapon. 

Such is the “unbaptized Northlander” of Hans Hendrik’s “ Me- 
moirs” ; such were the Skraelings, who eight or nine centuries ago, at 
least, passed into Lower Greenland, and finally met the advancing 
Norsemen and exterminated them; and such in all essentials is the 
Eskimo of Danish Greenland to-day. Dr. Rink has given in his 
fascinating works a full account of their mode of life, and we see that. 
in principle it is but slightly modified by European influence. It can- 
not be otherwise. The harshness of the country and clime makes im- 
perative demands, and there is only one way to meet them, unless one 
would be fed constantly from the Danish store-houses. Even the poorest 
now obtain many little comforts this way, such as tea, coffee, sugar, and 
tobacco; but the kayak, and harpoon, and bird-spear, and a strong and 
cunning arm are still the chief stock-in-trade for obtaining a liveli- 
hood. ‘The half-breeds, of which there are many,—the offspring of 
Danish laborers who have married native women,—conform more to 
civilized ways and are more dependent on foreign support. The few 
Europeans, of course, look to the visits of ships for supplies. All, to 
a greater or less degree, adopt the true Eskimo style of dress,—the best 
that can be devised for the climate. 

One striking distinction may be noticed between the two extremes 
of the land. North of Melville Bay the kayak and umiak are not in 
use ; all transport is by dog-sledges. In Lower Greenland the reverse 
is true. Midway between, both are used to some extent in common. 
The difference in climate and the conditions of the ice necessitate this. 
The kayak is a most ingenious piece of work. It is about eighteen feet 
long, gracefully curved, and sharp-pointed at each end, framed of light 
strips of wood, and covered with seal-skin specially prepared. A small 
opening just permits the kayaker to sit in the unsteady craft, his jacket 
closes tightly around the rim of the opening, and not a drop of water 
can enter the boat or touch the skin of the hunter, except upon the face. 
With his double-bladed paddle, his harpoon, lance, line, and bladder- 
float, he is master of the ice-encumbered sea and its many forms of life. 
The umiak, or woman’s boat, is also wood-framed and skin-covered ; 
but is much larger, from twenty-five to thirty-seven feet long, five 
broad, two and a half deep, and flat-bottomed. When of ordinary 
size it will easily carry over three thousand pounds. It serves for all 
purposes of transport, whether of goods or pleasure-parties, and is 
rowed exclusively by women. 

At Godhavn, on Disco Island, is the residence of the Inspector of 
North Greenland ; at Godthaab that of the Inspector of South Green- 
land. To the former territory belong seven districts, and to the latter 
five. It is of course understood that Danish Greenland embraces only 
the west coast and islands from Cape Farewell to a short distance above. 
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Upernavik. Each district has its chief trading-post with its outposts. . 
Thus are gathered the products of one thousand miles of coast,—the. 
furs and blubber that are to be stowed in Danish ships in exchange for 
goods from Denmark, under the provisions of the Royal Trade Mo-. 
nopoly, now in operation a little over a century. In this way a moder- 

_ ate net profit goes every year to the Danish government for its trouble 
and care. Dr. Rink gives minutely the working of the system, with 
facts and figures in abundance. At present we are more interested in 
the mode of life of the people. 

At the chief stations are a few dwelling-houses in the European 
style. But the utmost caution must be used to make them impervious 
to the frost, whether stone or timber is employed. The inside is fitted 
first of all for warmth, and civilized stoves are in requisition. The. 
few European settlers furnish their neat little rooms with home-like 
furniture; not forgetting some bright, cheery flowering plants for the 
window.’ The outside of the houses is designed for durability rather 
than beauty. What with the black color of the tarred roof and sides. 
of the timber houses,—although relieved in some cases with a little red 
and white paint,—and the total absence of shrubbery and the abound- 
ing presence of gray and black rocks, a Greenland colony presents a 
rather sombre appearance, as Dr. Rink is forced to admit. Beside the 
dwellings, at such points are to be found store-houses, work-shops, an. 
oil-factory, an inevitable flag-staff, and a little church. The huts of 
the natives are grouped around, mere piles of stones with one or two 
openings, and altogether likely to be overlooked by the stranger or con- 
founded with heaps of rock. At many of the fishing-stations the 
presence of offal and refuse on the beach adds not at all to the attractive- 
ness of the place. It was at Proven that Dr. Hayes was greeted with. 
the sight and smell of these and “every other conceivable accumulation 
that could exhibit a barbarous contempt for the human nose.” 

Among the natives there are different degrees of comfort and cleanli- 
ness. Some of them, as colonists, become thrifty and well-to-do, and 
have habitations roomy enough, warm and tidy. Others are outrage- 
ously shiftless, and untidy in person, dwelling, and surroundings in the 
extreme. As before stated, even in Danish Greenland, their lives are. 
on the same plan as when uncivilized, only more or less modified by 
foreign influence. It is contrary to all the instincts and traditions of 
the race for one to acquire property and become much better off than 

1 This passage from Dr. Hayes’s ‘‘ Land of Desolation’ is so characteristic we 
cannot omit it: ‘‘I never shall grow weary with recalling the tender love of flowers 
that I witnessed everywhere in Greenland. I never saw there a Danish house with- 
out them. They would not bear, throughout the entire length of any single day, 
exposure to the open air; but then, dear souvenirs of love and love’s sweet offices, 
they keep them safe behind the glass, and nurse them as they nurse within their 
hearts the kindly ties that bind their lives and memories to sunny skies and summer 
gardens far away.” 
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his fellows. His natural thriftiness is heavily taxed. If he has more 
than the set of hunting implements in daily use, they may at any time 
be borrowed by the veriest lounger, the most careless vagabond of the 
neighborhood, and refusal to lend will be social death. These tools 
may be lost or broken: the owner has no redress. He soon comes to 
give up the unequal struggle, and barely gains a livelihood through . 
life. Such being the case,—accumulation of property being almost an 
impossibility,—it may be doubted whether foreign interference has been 
of real benefit to the native Greenlander. It prevents entire reliance 
on his own resources, and cannot easily give an adequate return. That 
the natives are possessed of good natural abilities and are quick to learn 
is abundantly proved. Both “Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo” 
and “Danish Greenland” are copiously and most graphically illustrated, 
in the former instance by plates drawn and engraved by native artists, 
and in the latter by exact copies of drawings made by them, giving a 
clear idea of their life in all its aspects. It may be interesting to know 
that the single printing establishment in Greenland is worked by a 
native, a young man who when a lad spent a winter in Copenhagen, 
under the eye of Dr. Rink, and during that time learned enough of 
printing, book-binding, and lithography to set up a successful business 
at Godthaab on his return. The half-breeds, indeed, are said to be 
especially apt in learning new ways. 

The old fashion of training boys for kayaking was most commend- 
able, and tended to make them self-reliant. At the age of ten or twelve 
the child was given a little kayak and taught carefully to manage it. 
For several years he would help maintain the family by spearing 
fish and birds, and by the time he reached his nineteenth year he was 
expected to have killed his first seal with harpoon and float, and a 
great feast honored the occasion. With such native capacity and energy 
it is sad to read of a poverty and shiftlessness among the people, in 
any way gendered and fostered, that admit such sights as this: “Chil- 
dren are seen in rags which scarcely hide their nakedness, their boots 
being frozen quite hard and stiff on account of not being taken off for 
several weeks.” Men are also seen in winter not much better protected 
than the people of southern Europe. While extreme hardiness is the 
result of such a life, over-exposure also induces diseases of the lungs, 
which quickly carry off the victim. Medicines are furnished by gov- 
ernment to the various stations for free distribution, and three plysi- 
cians are employed, so that each chief station is visited at least once a 
year. This certainly is not overdoing the thing. The chief difficulty 
at all times is to persuade the natives to take medicine properly or sub- 
mit to any rational hygienic rules. The educational and religious in- 
terests of the people are far more thoroughly provided for. Besides 
the four chief Moravian stations at Ny Herrnhut, Lichtenfels, Lich- 
tenall, and Frederiksdal, with eight regular missionaries and various 
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assistants, the Danish government provides liberally for the same pur- 
pose. Indeed, the field now seems overworked, and Dr. Rink thinks 
the United Brethren might withdraw from the country without preju- 
dice to the welfare of the Greenlanders, something of jealousy in these 
later days having crept in, owing to the numerous sheepfolds and the 
limited number of sheep. 

Space forbids our entering, even most superficially, on an examina- 
tion of the native traditions and scanty religious beliefs as kept alive 
in pagan days by the angakoks, sorcerers, or priests. The volume de- 
voted to the ancient tales and legends of this people is filled with stories 
shedding light on this curious subject, as “ Danish Greenland” is packed 
with the minutest information on the present life and ways of all the 
inhabitants from Tasinsak to Cape Farewell. With these two volumes 
in hand we may understand our Greenland neighbors as it was never 
possible to understand them before, with their hardships, their innate 
strength of character, their dexterity, their simple wants, their amiable 
dispositions, together with a world, real and imaginary, all their own. 
They are altogether a peculiar race on the face of the earth, and the 
strange actual world about them is but transferred, somewhat distorted, 
to the fairy world in which their imaginations love to wander. 

We gain still further light in regard to this interesting people from 
the series of sketches published in the Geographical Magazine for 
1876 and 1877, and written by Mrs. Rink. Herself born in that land, 
her own amiability also leads her to sympathize, most heartily with all 
the good both in the people and country. Her sketches show a deep 
love for the brown, desolate coasts, with their gales and storms, and no 
less for the warm-hearted, simple-minded natives. Under her guid- 
ance we spend, during the summer days, an afternoon in the little 
garden of the inspector’s mansion at Godthaab, with its humble green- 
house, its diminutive vegetables, and, above all, its green sward starred 
with veritable daisies and dandelions ; or seat ourselves on the slopes of 
the hills looking seaward, and listen to the merry music of the kitti- 
wake-gulls and the chirping of the snow-bunting. We look off down 
the long colony-road and watch the many groups of girls romping as 
girls are wont to do; and, later, listen to the call of the successful 
kayaka to make ready on shore for dividing his spoil. Now the cry, 
“ Posts! Posts!” is heard, and we see two kayakas side by side shoot- 
ing between the pieces of the ice-floe. In a moment they raise their 
oars aloft like masts, and we know that a ship is on the coast. 

Again, in these same summer days, we spend a fortnight in tents up 
some sunny fjord where the ground is carpeted with brown heather and 
green mosses; feast on wild fowl and fresh salmon; laugh at little 
Magida R. when she comes in “ black to her very ears with the juice 
of berries, laden with flowers and more berries in cups, bottles, per- 
haps even adopting the national mode of filling a boot with them ;” and 
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are finally lulled to sleep by “the roaring of the sea and the foaming 
cascades, the rippling sounds on the mossy ground, and the gentle mur- 
murs of far-away streams.” Mrs. R. never once mentions mosquitoes! 
Mayhap we take a long journey down the coast in umiaks, and learn 
what ice-navigation really is as we touch station after station. 

With the same chatty companion we visit the sober but kindly- 
hearted Brethren and their families at Ny Herrnhut, pass an afternoon 
in their neat and cosy quarters, and listen to the church-bell for evening 
prayers ; and as winter comes on we don our heaviest furs and take 
long walks in the frosty air, and look forth on the majestic scenery of 
sea and land, iceberg and mountain, as the world puts on its snowy 
mantle ; or turn in-doors, and see with a woman’s eyes the domestic life 
of a well-ordered Greenland household. 

These descriptions by Mrs. Rink of her “cherished Northland,” 
her “dear native country,” are delightful reading to supplement the 
volumes we have here noticed; and we trust that many of our readers 
will take the opportunity thus afforded to become thoroughly acquainted 
with our neighbors and their little domain just over the sea. If troubled 
with ennui, we would remind them of the homesick remark of the ven- 
erable returned Moravian missionary, that “while in Saxony one day 
ended like another, in GREENLAND there was always some variety and 
some news astir.” 

S. J. Dovexass. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE situation in Europe has not materially changed during the past 
month. The most startling event to be noticed was the “Guy Fawkes’ 
attempt upon the lives of the Czar and his family in the Winter Palace 
in St. Petersburg; an attempt followed, as was to have been expected, 
by the adoption of still more stringent measures for the suppression of 
Nihilism and everything even remotely in accord with it. While we 
cannot sympathize with the revolutionary aims of the Nihilists, nor 
condone the wrongs that they commit in a vain endeavor to obtain the 
impossible, we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that there is substan- 
tial cause for the widespread troubles which exist in the vast “ Empire 
of the Discontented.” Nihilism is to be put down, not by publishing 
ukases against it, and by imposing more tyrannical restrictions upon 
the people, but by reforming the evils which originally gave it birth, 
and by giving the people a liberal, constitutional government,—neither 
of which measures of national salvation can be expected during the 
reign of the present Czar. 

The recall of Prince Hohenlohe as German Minister to France, and 
his appointment as Minister of Foreign Affairs, has created much dis- 
cussion in Europe as to the probable course which Germany intended 
to pursue towards France. The first impression was that Bismarck was 
about to assume an offensive attitude in the case, it being declared with 
some authority that he would deliver an aggressive speech on the army 
bill in the Reichstag, while later advices indicate that a more concilia- 
tory policy is to be adopted. Our own opinion is that the latter is 
much the more probable. That Bismarck, in common with the whole 
German nation, would like to go to war again with France, is beyond 
doubt, but he is altogether too astute a statesman to precipitate that war 
in the present feverish condition of Europe, not knowing to a certainty 
what the resulting complications might be. He will wait until some 
less politic nation strikes the first blow in the impending general 
conflict, and will then shape his course according to the drift which 
international affairs take. France can, therefore, rest in peace for the 
present; Germany will not attack her immediately. 

Great Britain is still so busily engaged upon the “ rectification” of 
her Eastern frontier that she has neither the time nor the money to 
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devote to relieving the distress at home. It is not at all surprising to 
learn—in spite of the solemn assurances previously given that such a 
thing was never contemplated—that the partition of Afghanistan into 
a number of British dependencies has been decided upon. As stated 
in the February number of THe Unirep SERVICE, to retire from 
Afghanistan would be for Great Britain to confess herself beaten in 
giving up the contest without accomplishing her object, and such a hu- 
miliating result would be the signal for the retirement of the present 
governing ministry. The Beaconsfield ministry did not wish to be 
thus overthrown, and so they diplomatically broke the pledges with 
which they entered upon the war. Does this settle the “ Eastern 
Question”? Not at all. Merv and Herat will occupy the attention of 
British and Russian statesmen during the next few years, as Cabul and 
Candahar occupied them during the past few. And after that, what? 


Apropos to the matter of military education, to which, our readers will 
observe, this number of THE Untrep SERVICE is largely devoted, we 
are glad to learn that at least one school enjoying the services of a de- 
tailed army officer as instructor in military science has been made the 
subject of inspection by an army inspector. We refer to the Pennsyl- 
vania Military Academy at Chester, Pennsylvania, of which Colonel 
Theodore Hyatt is president, and which has been recently visited and 
inspected by no less a person than the Inspector-General of the army, 
Brevet Major-General Randolph B. Marcy. Although we understand 
that the result of General Marcy’s inspection was in an eminent degree 
flattering to the school and encouraging to its patrons and instructors, 
the point which we wish to make is not so much on the result of the 
inspection as on the fact of its occurrence. As indicated in an editorial 
note respecting the militia in the last number of THE UNrrEep SER- 
VICE, we have an abiding faith in the efficacy of inspection as a 
stimulant to healthful growth in all things military, and we therefore 
rejoice that at least a beginning has been made towards applying this 
valuable tonic to our military schools. The inauguration of the system 
of detailing army officers as instructors in colleges and schools having 
a certain number of students was an act of beneficence not only to the 
institutions that should avail themselves of the opportunity to add a 
moderate amount of military instruction to their ordinary courses, but 
also to the country at large. It is not pretended that the presence at 
an institution of a military instructor, however faithfully he may dis- 
charge his duties, is sufficient to make thorough soldiers of his pupils. 
Such a result is neither possible nor desirable. The youths attending 
these institutions are not in training for a military life, but for the 
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ordinary avocations of the citizen, and it is not to be desired that a too 
decidedly military tone should be given to their education. Military 
duty, however, is one of the obligations of citizenship, and under our 
system of national defense the citizen soldier rather than the profes- 
sional one must be the main reliance of the country in its hour of need. 
To deny that some preparation for the intelligent discharge of this 
duty, on the part of the future citizen, is proper and necessary, would 
seem illogical indeed. A moderate infusion of military principles into 
ordinary school training has still another and more immediate benefit 
to the youth that come under its operation. It tends directly to correct 
both moral and physical defects, from which the average boy is seldom 
wholly free. It is not our present purpose, however, to recapitulate the 
advantages incident to military training as a feature of academic educa- 
tion. We wish simply to point the moral suggested by General Marcy’s 
inspection of the Military Academy at Chester, which is, that the gov- 
ernment, having vouchsafed to a limited number of educational institu- 
tions the services of military officers as instructors, ought to claim and 
assert the right to visit the institutions thus favored, through its 
inspecting officers, and so keep itself informed of their condition in 
respect of the military training given. Doubtless the enforcing such 
a system would burst some bubbles and expose some shams, but the 
general effect would be largely beneficial to military instruction at 
schools where, as at Chester, it has a real existence and is not merely 
a false pretense. 


No officer of our navy deserves better of his country than Captain James 
E. Jouett. The writer recollects very distinctly that in the dark days 
of 1861 many loyal officers crossed Jouett’s name from their “ Regis- 
ters,” believing it to be certain that he would go with the South; but 
those who so believed were agreeably disappointed, for Jouett remained 
true to the flag, fought gallantly on the Texas coast, and won lasting 
laurels at Mobile Bay. In any other navy than ours Jouett’s service in 
that memorable fight would have won him a step in promotion ; but the 
recognition he deserved came only the other day after sixteen years of 
waiting, and it now becomes a very serious question whether this should 
not be the last advancement for “gallantry during the Rebellion,” as 
under the present law the opportunity for favoritism is dangerously 
great. Some nomination for “advancement thirty numbers” or less 
might be made which would cause a commotion in the service and a 
scandal out of it. The sooner the law is repealed the better. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


HisToRY OF THE CAMPAIGN OF THE ARMY OF VIRGINIA, UNDER JOHN POPE, 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL U.S.A., Late Masor-GEeneraL U. 8. VOLUNTEERS, 
FROM CEDAR MounTAIN TO ALEXANDRIA, 1862. By Grorcze H. Gorpon, 
Graduate of the U. S. Military Academy, Late First Lieutenant of Mounted 
Rifles (afterwards Third Cavalry), U. S. Army, First Colonel Second Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Infantry, Brevet Major-General U.S. Volunteers. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Osgood & Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1880. 


That in our Civil War there should have been two “ Bull Runs,’’ two harvests 
of humiliation reaped by the Federal forces on the plains of Manassas, will ever re- 
main a reproach to those who were responsible for the conduct of the war on the 
Federal side. The first of these two memorable disasters was a logical necessity. 
A philosophic observer of the situation at the breaking out of the war in 1861 could 
hardly have failed to forecast just such an event. On the one side he would have 
beheld men bred under conditions well calculated to develop a talent for command, 
unified in sentiment by their possession of an institution which, as respected this 
country, was peculiar to them, and as to which nearly all differences of individual 
opinion had been extinguished by persistent pressure from without ; men, too, who 
had long been familiarized with the thought of one day meeting in armed conflict 
a portion of their countrymen that they had been taught to despise: while on the 
other side he would have seen a mass heterogeneous in composition, divided in 
opinion, and conflicting in interests, unused even to the thought of war, accustomed 
to settle differences by peaceful means, and though ostensibly preparing for hostili- 
ties, scarcely yet realizing that the shock was at hand. Between these two he need 
have been no prophet to have forecast that in the first collision on an extended scale 
the former were victors preordained. Such an observer might also have pretty ac- 
curately foreseen the immediate sequel of this first event. In his analytic scrutiny 
of the parties combatant he would not have failed to perceive that the foredoomed 
victims in the first encounter, unready as they were, yet possessed qualities and 
resources that must soon work a radical change in all the conditions of the struggle. 
The lavish outpouring of men and means, the patient waiting, the skilled and thor- 
ough organizing which were to follow the rude awakening,—all these would have 

. presented themselves to his mental vision, and finally have brought his gaze to rest 
upon the spectacle of the magnificent army, to the creation of which they had all 
contributed. But unless he had possessed supernatural powers he could not have 
foretold what the near future had in store for that great army. By no process of 
pure reason could he have predetermined that the Army of the Potomac, after a 
brief career of alternating victory and defeat, through all of which it bore itself 
gallantly and well, was to be brought back from its hardly-won “coign of van- 
tage,”’ and in fragments turned over to a new commander, who supplanted a leader 
it had learned to love. 

General Gordon’s book tells anew the story of the humiliation, of which this 
ill-judged transfer of the Army of the Potomac from Harrison’s Landing to Ma- | 
nassas was the efficient cause. The story has been told before, and, considered as 
history, better told; for General Gordon, though very interesting as a raconteur, is 
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not sufficiently dispassionate to rank as a historian. Exactly how any participant 
in the second ‘‘ Bull Run”’ could be dispassionate as a narrator of the events that 
marked that campaign we confess we are unable to conceive. But while the tone 
of General Gordon’s book renders it impossible for us to treat it as history, we fully 
recognize its great value as a contribution to the mass of material which is accu- 
mulating for the benefit of the historian yet to come. To all students of our Civil 
War it will prove intensely interesting, and we doubt not that it will prove also a 
highly successful venture in a commercial as well as a literary sense. 


THE Russ1AN ARMY AND ITS CAMPAIGNS IN TURKEY IN 1877-1878. By F. V. 
GREENE, First. Lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, and lately 
Military Attaché to the U. S. Legation at St. Petersburg. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


The First Part of this volume is devoted to a consideration of the Russian army 
as it is at present organized and managed, giving in some detail the laws of recruit- 
ing and military service, the strength and organization of the land forces, armament 
and equipment, methods of administration, and tactics. This is, of course, merely 
a résumé of official Russian military laws and regulations ; but it is not the less in- 
teresting or valuable for being so, inasmuch as it gives a vast deal of information 
upon its subject previously unknown in this country, and not readily accessible 
otherwise to the American reader. 

The Second Part is devoted to ‘‘ The Campaign in Bulgaria,’’—the principal 
theatre of the war,—beginning with the promulgation, on the 24th of April, 1877, 
of the Emperor of Russia’s manifesto ordering his troops to cross the Turkish fron- 
tier, and ending with the signing of the definitive Treaty of San Stefano on the 3d 
of March, 1878. In this part are noticed the concentration of the Russian army in 
Roumania, the passage of the Danube, the operations of the advance-guard, under 
Gourko, and of the several armies of invasion, the battles of Shipka Pass, Lovtcha, 
Gorni-Dubnik, the Lom, and Philippopolis, the investment and ultimate fall 
of Plevna, the passage of the Balkans in mid-winter, the capture of a Turkish 
army of thirty-six thousand men at Shipka Pass, and the advance on to Constanti- 
nople. 

The Third Part reviews ‘‘ The Campaign in Armenia,’’ from the declaration of 
war to the storming and capture of Kars, November 17, 1877, this period including 
the important battles of Ardahan, Aladja-Dagh, and Erzeroum. 

The Fourth Part is composed of general remarks upon the construction and 
defense of Russian and Turkish fortifications, and upon the lessons to be learned 
therefrom. 

It will be seen from the foregoing abstract of the contents of the book how 
completely it covers its field of observation, and how difficult it would be to notice 
even its most important points in a brief review. Speaking in general terms, it can 
only be said that it is written in a style notable for clearness and conciseness of de- 
scription rather than for absurd attempts at “ fine’’ writing, and displays evident 
impartiality and judgment in its criticisms upon the military movements which it 
describes. It is no vain claim to make for it that it ought to be read by every army 
officer in the country, not only because it is a reliable and well-written history of 
one of the most important wars of modern times, but because the lessons which its 
subject teaches cannot fail to be of equal interest and value to every one of them. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


Tue ‘‘Mxmorrs oF Princk METTERNICH, 1773-1815,” edited by his son, Prince 
Richard Metternich, translated by Mrs. Alexander Napier, and published by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, add largely to the world’s information upon the military 
history of Europe during the period named. The prince’s estimates of, and criti- 
cisms upon, the great military leaders of that period are especially interesting. 


‘‘ ADVANCE AND RETREAT. PERSONAL REMINISCENCES IN THE UNITED 
STaTEs AND CONFEDERATE STaTEs ARMIES,’’ by General J. B. Hood, has just been 
published by General G. T. Beauregard, New Orleans, for the benefit of the Hood 
Orphan Memorial Fund. 


Tue literature upon the subject of torpedoes has just received an important 
addition in ‘‘ Torpedoes and Torpedo Warfare; being a Complete History of Tor- 
pedoes and their Application to Modern Warfare,” by C. W. Sleeman, late com- 
mander Ottoman Navy. It is published by Messrs. Griffin & Co., Portsmouth, 


England. 


D. Van Nostranp has just issued a ‘‘ Guide to Regimental Courts-Martial,”’ 
by Colonel H. C. King, Judge-Advocate, Eleventh Brigade, N. Y.S. N. G., which 
will be found of special value to militia officers ordered on court-martial duty. 


‘¢La MaRINE DES ANCIENS, LA BATAILLE DE SALAMINE, ET L’EXPEDITION 
DE SiciLE,” by Vice-Admiral Jurien De La Graviére, is among the latest French 
service publications. 


A MEMORIAL volume about ‘‘ The Army of Northern Virginia,” compiled by 
Rev. J. W. Jones, has appeared with the imprint of J. W. Randolph & English. 


JEFFERSON Davis’s Memoirs will be published by D. Appleton & Co. in the 
fall. The first volume is already completed. 


In his article on ‘‘ The Chesapeake and Shannon,”’ in the October (1879) number 
of THE Unirep Service, Rear-Admiral Preble, U.S.N., stated that the latter ship 
was broken up in 1859. The admiral now writes us saying that he just read in a 
copy of the London Times for September, 1859, the following paragraph: ‘‘The ‘St. 
Lawrence,’ one of the old 46-gun frigates, will be taken into the dock (Chatham) 
and broken up. This is, I believe, no other than that famous old ‘Shannon’ which 
fought and captured the ‘Chesapeake’ in the American war. Her name was 
transferred some years since to the large screw-frigate which now bears it.”’ 


Tue ‘Introduction to the Study of Sign Language among the North Ameri- 
can Indians,” by Colonel Garrick Mallery, U.S.A., has just been issued, in hand- 
some quarto style, from the government printing-office at Washington. 


ErratuM.—On page 355, fourth line from the bottom, of the March number of 
THE Unitrep Services, the ‘‘ Housatonic” is called an ironclad. It should have 
been called a wooden corvette. 





